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MISSIONS 


We cannot think of the history of India during tie 
last year without sorrow; we may not think of it 
without shame. The curious inquiries made into 
the details of its insurrection for evidence of mur- 
der, accompanied by mutilation, instead of marder 
only, and quickly, do not coucern us more than the 
possibility of the crime on a large scale, with or 
without the aggravation of torture. One journal 


of high weekly pretensious as a representative of | 


the followers of Mr. Gladstone, and his small party 
of a few friends, argues that some few extreme 
cases may have occurred, but denies whiat it calls 
“the fiction of the wholesale Sepoy atrocities.” 
Sepoys may attack men living quietly and usefully 
in the discharge of duty, burn their houses and 


property, destroy their children, murder their wives, | 
and slay themselves, without committing an atro- | 
city, according to this medieval morality, which | 


seems at least to belit the civilisation aud practices 
of the middle ages. The Sepoys were handsomely 


paid to prevent crime; and they committed the | 


vorst of crimes of which soldiers are capable. 
They might have revolted without adding cruelty 
'o treason ; but they preferred to colour their guilt 
with, not only the blood of men, but of women aud 
children—of those who might, and those who must 
have been, innocent of oppression towards them or 


theirs. The political party from whose organ we | 


quote “the fiction of the wholesale Sepoy atroci-- 
lies, "may be favourably and kindly inclined to the 
Hindoos from the age of their system—its antiquity 
is veuerable, In the same way, cruelty is vener- 
Nothing new has occurred under the sun of 
There, for ever, ‘Vex victis” has been 
song of triumph for each victory. The atroci- 
of the last year in India are only echoes from 
oF The shame and sorrow to us are, that 
1€ present should be capable of re-echo- 
ag the past so truly and well. ’ 
» L, humerous class of persons than the 
i ee class who assume a high standing 
‘gious matters, and believe they have read the 


ties 


© with clearer eyes than many of their neigh-— 


| atrocities. 
' tion. 


TO INDIA. 


bours—also deny the truth of what they call Sepoy 
They, too, ask for evidence of mutila- 
What evidence can be given of the transac- 
tions ina complete massacre ? How can we obtain 
evidence of murders where all are murdered ? Are 
we, in satisfying sentimen‘alists, to force out of 
their graves fragments of the dead? To gratify a 
morbid love for bad men, and the character of very 
bad men, are the few who have come alive out of 
these tortures to narrate the most miserable details 
of suffering ? Do we understand that “ the whole- 
sale’? murder with axes and knives of ladies and 
children is not atrocious enough to satisfy the 
directors of the East India Company, or the pro- 
fessedly religious party whose commiseration aud 
sympathy are reserved for black or brown people 
alone, or must deeds be detailed that another class 
decline to write? It is strange to think that 
these men professing to believe, and in a sense truly 


professing to receive, the Scriptures, practically 


deny them. ‘They broadly and distinctly state of 
the dark places of the earth that they are the 
habitations of horrid cruelty. Nay, say these 
people, not of horrid cruelty, only of murder by 
bullet or steel—done quickly; only of that and of 
nothing worse. In their opiuion, the most wretched 
butchery of modern times —that of Cawnpore—was 
not an atrocity; perhaps it was a blunder, a crime 
even, a mistake, very bad feeling—but an atrocily 
—we must not use the word. 

The frequent examplesof fidelity, of lives hazarded 
and money spent, by natives to shelter and shield 
European families, prove their gratitude for former 
kinduesses, and the existence of those kindnesses- 

For the atrocities, the doers of them are imme- 
diately responsible; but, instead of denying truth, 
or edging and paring it into a more agreeable shape 


than it now presents, we need to feel shame that 


it exists, and some resolution against its longer 
existence. Britain and India have been associated 
for a loug part of the world’s life. Part of India 
has been open to our teaching for two centuries. 
That period has nearly elapsed since Bombay was 
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added to tlie British possessions. Surat formed 
previously a part of them. Still, we believe that 
little more than forty years have passed since any 
regular effort was made to instruct the natives of 
Bombay, and Surat is yet almost entirely neglected. 

India occupies the soldier and the statesman. 
It must occupy other classes. 


land, and the religious societies of England. 
month gives a direction to the religious proceedings 
of the year. 
budgets. Treasurers infold their finances. 
taries narrate the proceedings of the past, and 
committees propose the schemes of the future. 
India will enter largely into these schemes. Evi- 
dence of tliat fact exists everywhere. We need 
not step therefore out of our common path to urge 
that subject. It will be the theme of the month. 
More Bishops will be recommended by one party. 
More missionaries will be sent by another. New 
stations will be occupied on paper and in resolu- 
tions, Renewed vigour will be sought for in the 
coliection of funds. The evangelisation of India 
appears to have received a decided impulse. We seek 
that appearances may be realities ; that churches 
may not dream, and only dream over work to be 
done ; that missions to India be earnest labour ; 
that the labour be directed to the means likely to 
be successful ; and that money, strength, and talent 
be economised. 

We are prepared to hear a certain number of 
even fixed Scriptural phrases misapplied to some 
statements that we may write. We shall be 
accused probably of savouring of things of time and 
the world. It is quite possible that we may be 
told that we have neither part nor lot in this 
matter—and know nothing of its workings. As, 
however, we do believe that the happiness, peace, 
liberty, and prosperity of mankind are bound up 
in, and dependent upon, the promotion and triumph 
of Christianity, in its plain, simple, Scriptural 
doctrine, and faith, and forms, we have an interest 
in the subject. We believe in the impossibility — 
the absolute, fixed and unalterable impossibility of 
a nation, such as our nation, casting away its 
means, mis-spending its money, sinking its capital 
—as the phrase rauns—in the Christian instruction 
of the Heathen anywhere—if that work be wisely 
pursued; and therefore we desire it to be done 
well. We hear of sacrifices for that purpose, 
possible to individuals, impossible to society. The 
nation cannot make a sacrifice on the subject. 
All its gifts on this altar will return With increase. 
Christianity will civilise ; civilisation will cultivate 
the land ; establish industry ; multiply production ; 
and the fruits of industry will amply pay for the 
seeds. Therefore, even in its minor objects and 


purposes, although still its objects and purposes, | 


there is in Christianity and in the prayers of its 
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May is the annui- | 


versary month of the ecclesiastical bodies in Scot- | 
The | 
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reproductive work. Enthusiasts may think this 
low ground, even sinfully low; but infidels cannot 
deny its truth, and the Scriptures assert it in many 
a chapter and verse. It may even be no slight 
evidence of its Divine origin, that as a detail, a 
incident in its progress, but still a part of its pur. 
pose, necessary in its development, Christianity js 
the only religious system that breaks every bond, 
sets all the oppressed free, and removes every 
obstacle that cau be removed, while we are living 


It is the period of missionary | and dying, to human happiness and welfare. 


Secre- | 


Why has it not effected all these objects in 
lands where it has been long practised? A com. 
mon, yet a foolish question; for it has not been 
fully and truly practised in any fragment of any 
land without accomplishing these triumphs. We 
cannot therefore consider the means of renderi 
India prosperous, without including that subject, 
which is at the root even of material prosperity. 
The superstitions of the Hindoos and the Mussul- 
men are adequate to explain misery, poverty, and 
slavery, in any state. Alike among the haters 
and the worshippers of idols in India, caste in some 
shape prevails there, and being of the nature of sla. 
very, produces the same result. A large portiou of 
the population are degraded in character. They 
are also hardened in heart. A European mission 
ary arrived one day at a Hindoo village. He was 
faint and weary, but a female villager met him 
with a pitcher of water. The missionary asked 
for a draught of water. The woman declined. 
The European may have deemed her a cburlish 
peasant; but he was a kiud and patient map, 
and asked her for an explanation of this refusal 
The moral leper stated that she was unworthy to 
give him to drink. She was of a low caste, bat 
she pointed out a portion of the village wher 
people lived who were born capable of giving, tos 
European even, water from the weil. The aneo 
dote reminds us of the Samaritan woman’s surp..s 
that He, being a Jew, should ask water from ost 
who was a Samaritan. It also shows, that the 
European population of India have yet done little, 
or done nothing, to vindicate their opposition to cas¢ 
prejudices. ‘Their number is few, but their power 
is ‘great, yet they have fallen into the current. 

A Christian church exists at one place in the 
southern Presidency, of Hindostan. A number 
natives have joined the church. These converts 
are indeed the more numerous portion of the eo 
gregation. Caste became a stumbling 
One native Christian of repute and wealth, 
in a meeting of the members, that whatever o# 


Saviour or his Apostles had said, he would a 
| forget his caste, and he would not partake of 


Communion along with, or after low caste persoms: 
but always before them. ‘The circumstance 
illustrates the manner in which, when Christianity 
in primitive times overthrew Paganism, that sys 


missions greater political and social influences than | crept out of the earth again, and gradually 


in any system that men can devise, or any work | 
It is even in | 


that men can endeavour to perform. 


{ime—jn corn, cotton, and silks—remunerative and 





duced itself into the Chureb, until Christianity ™ 
no longer primitive. 
All the native proclamations respecting the bale 
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EDUCATION OF PEMALES IN INDIA. 


seheliion, refer to caste, and ils dangers from the | bie. There was no reason for keeping that child 


qnovations of Europeans, as its chief cause. At- 
tachment to that institution has formed the leading 

xt for the revolt of land-owners, and the 
treason of Sepoys. The system, nevertheless, was 
yursed and supported by the policy of the Anglo- 
Indian Government in Bengal. High caste men 
gere enlisted almost exclusively in the Bengal 
army. High caste Hindoos and Mohamedans, 
but chiefly Mohamedans, occupied all civil offices. 
Nothing was attempted to bring the lower castes 
and more numerous classes into our party. They 


our system. They were a degraded people before the 
“raj” of the British ; and we did little to elevate and 
improve their circumstances. It cannot be doubted 
that the tendency was towards improvenent; yet 
young persons of the lower caste were, until re- 
cently, excluded from the educational institutions 
supported by the Government at Bombay. 

The caste system would alone suffice to prevent 
the improvement of the moral and physical circum- 
stances of the Indian population. There are so 
many things that an individual of high caste cannot 
perform for himself, or for others, that he becomes 
almost useless for general purposes. If indeed a 
given number of the population could only perform 
certain duties, and all the others could do these 
things, and every other thing needful, then we 
should merely reckon the number of the privileged, 
and tel! them off from general society. That is 
not, unhappily, true; for the low caste must not 
infringe upon the field of high caste men. Partly 
from this cause, the servants of a single gentlemen 
in India resemble the camp of an Arab Sheik in 
number; and the retainers of a household form a 
swarm. Half the lives, and more than half the 
lives, of the people are thus lost, and in any other 
than a tropical country the system would not work ; 
because it would not be self-supporting. 

The policy alike of Hindoo and Mohamedan, 
shuts the gates of knowledge against all females 
who are expected to lead domestic, moral, and 
reputable lives. Many females are brought up to 
prostitution. It is the business avowedly and 
opealy provided for them. They may be educatéd. 
lustruction is an advantage rather in their case. 
It renders them more fascinating and valuable. 
The wives and mothers of the nation are not 
endowed so liberally, because they are employed 
‘a another part of the social and “ religious” 
‘ystem; for the vices of the worst character are 
incorporated into the superstition, and become part 
of the worship of the Hindoos. That is not a 
novel catastrophe of mythology. It was true of 
po Grecian and Roman mythologies in one sense ; 
i Ay equally true of the Hindoo’s superstition. 

perhaps the depth to which degradation in 
mythology can fall. 
, An example of this nature occurred in one of 
ws Free Church schools for girls in Western 
ves procuress had obtained or purchased a 
¥40 promised to become beautiful and valua- 


| 


in iguorance, and she was allowed to attend the 
female class. There, however, in course of time 
she imbibed principles altogether hostile to the 
life of sin for which she was under training. A 
great mistake had been committed by her pro- 
prietor, into which she will not probably fall here- 
after. The young girl fled from her home of 


guilt, and obtained the permanent shelter that she 











needed, and sought from the benevolent ladies con- 
nected with the institution. She was rescued ; 
but has it ever occurred to the managers of these 


did not feel their position elevated sufficiently by | female classes that more of their scholars may be 


destined to this misery, and that their instruction 
is only used to gild the idle toy that bad men 
break into the very dust of ruin? In Hindostan 
we fear that female classes must be readered more 
permanent, for a time, than is necessary in this 
country, and that their teachers must watch over 
the career of their scholars when they have left 
school for the struggle of the world. 

By these means the females of India have be- 
come either idle or vicious to a lamentable degree. 
Laundry work is done by males in the Indian 
cities. Man-milliners stitch frocks and gowns for 
European ladies. Chemises aud shirts alike are made 
by men—tailors, as they are termed; and native 
females seem to avoid employment, except as ayahs. 
An improvement had occurred in recent years in 
this respect. The increase of European families 
in different parts of India would have gradually 
changed the system; and if the female classes re- 
ferred to could furnish good, or even middling, 
laundry-maids, house-maids, and sempstresses to 
these families, they would greatly promote the 
comfort of Europeans, and the independence of 
Hindoo females. 

The female peasautry of the lower castes work 
in the fields. They may even perhaps take no small 
share of the burden and heat of Indian days in some 
districts; but we refer to those domestic duties 
that should never be in male hands, especially in a 
country where two-thirds of the roads necessary 
are not yet made, and one-third or more of the 
surface is covered with jungles that cost many lives 
in fevers annually for their preservation, Jungles 
and swamps are expensive and fatal encinies in a 
tropical climate. Heatheuism or Mohamedanism 
have hitherto possessed the better portions of the 
earth’s surface, and they starve their victims, not- 
withstanding the superiority of the climate and 
soil on which they have been planted. Christian 
missionaries have not generally taken all the 
measures which are apparently necessary to drive 
these errors from their strongholds. One cause 
has been the inadequate support which they have 
obtained. The pecuniary means employed to accom- 
plish a moral and religious revolution in Iudia, by 
the Protestants of Britain, do not probably exceed 
£300,000 per annum, including the aid of Auglo- 
Indians residing in that country. Even the sams 
obtained may not always have been employed in 
the most beneficial macuer, and that aeneey 
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reflects no wrong on those who have been entrusted | daughter; he was originally a Parsee, and th, 
with this work ; because experiments had to be | 


tried, and we all often take the longest way to a | 
_ the right to the inheritance of property has bees 


point which we are anxious to reach. Similar 


OBSTACLES OPPOSED TO CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 


errors, if mistakes have been made, occur in the | 


ordinary business of life, even when extraordinary 
efforts are taken to avoid them. The world has 
guined the aggregate of science and wisdom pos- 
sessed by it through mistakes ; and the same truth 
may exist in reference to matters “out of the 
world” altogether. . 

Many men can remember the opposition made 
to the settlement of missionaries in parts of Ben- 
gal and Bombay. Madras had Christian mission- 
aries and native converts gathered togethe. in 
numbers, at a date long out of the reach of living 
memories; but the authorities resisted the entrance 
of Christian missionaries among the Heathen or the 
Mussulmen of the Ganges valley, or the Western 
Provinces. They established chaplaincies and paid 
chaplains for the benefit of the European families 
in their employment, but they respected the pre- 
judices of the natives, and they refused to allow 
the adoption of any means for their removal. 

The principles of these old gentlemen will not 
bear an analysis. They were an impalpable set of 
principles. Nobody could now describe their reli- 
gious belief, if they had any creed. It would he 
as easy to analyse or describe nothing. Like the 
ancient Romans, the Anglo-Indian politicians may 
have included the idols also of conquered nations 
among their spoils of war; and when they annexed 
a province they appropriated its worship. In that 
case they believed in everything, and between 
belief in everything and belief in nothing, the mar- 
gin is nothing. They were called Christians, but 
the title was not appropriate ; although Christianity 
has suffered more from the facile adoption of its 
name by persons of a hereditary or national religion 
only, than from all the persecutions in its history. 

Public opinion at Jast broke open this preserve 
of Hindoo falsehoods and Mohamedan fictions. For 
nearly forty years no governmental obstacle has been 
raised to the instruction of the East Indians ; indi- 
rect obstructions have existed to a more recent, and 
even to tlie present period. A convert to Christi- 
anity was, until lately, exposed to the loss of all 
things; he was unable to enforce the ordinary 
rights of inheritance, those rights which, as a Hin- 
doo, he would have met none to dispute. He was 
never employed by the state, or under it, in any 
work. <A Sepoy who became a Christian was ex- 


pelled from his regiment, that he might neither | 
contaminate nor offend our heathen soldiers. Ouc | 
convert was married before he comprehended the | 


Gospel, his wife was taken from him by her friends 
and married to another person ultimately. ‘The 


Jaw seemed to afford no protection from this wrong, | 


although since that date, 1843, it appears to have 
been ruled that marriage is not dissolved legally 
by husband or wife becoming a Christian. In the 
case to which we refer, the converted father suc- 
ceeded in enforcing the claim to educate bis litile 


claim was litigated for some years, during whic 
ihe father never saw his child. Still more 


conceded to the convert from heathenism. During 
the last year the Governor-General of India declined 


the aid of converts to suppress the insurreetj 


because he would not. enrol them as Christiars jg 
a separate corps; and formerly the governmen 
had excluded them from the ordinary regiments, 
At nearly the same date, in the noon of the Indiay 
revolt, ere Delhi was subdued, Sir John Lawreng 
proclaimed the charter of religious liberty in the 
Punjaub; he not merely allowed but encou 
the employment of native convegts in the public 
service of that province. The greater part of the 
North Western provinces are now under his mas. 
agement, and religious freedom will be extended 
to them. 
Christianity, and the Government cannot remor 
them. ‘The convert.is despised by his friends and 
relatives; he is cut off from their society ; they 
acknowledge liim no longer as a member of their 
family ; all the affections of his heart are withered, 
or it is worse with him and them, for these affee. 
tions may live to torture ; he may have to offers 
daily sacrifice of all that was endeared to his heart. 
Even in this domestic persecution, howerer, 
relaxations now occur. During the present years 
young gentleman from Calcutta took a high place 
in the medical examinations in London for th 
Company’s service. He is a native, but he becam 
a Christian. Although that change might hare 
left him, according to the usage of his countrymes, 
without the sympathy of any of his relatives, ye 
the expense of his education in this country ms 
defrayed, we understand, by his uncle, a Brabmis 
This class of obstacles may disappear gradually; 
but their strength is illustrated by the calamities 
of a little boy, who wished to follow an elder bm 
ther, and become a Christian. He was only twelve 
years old, and Sir E. Perry, then one of the judges 
at Bombay, now one of our members in Parliames, 
decided that he must be restored to bis fami, 
because the opinion of a boy not more than twelr 
years of age on religion, was not “ worth a farthing 
The judge may not have been a precocious boy # 
that subject himself. So “ Shripat” was 
to his family ; but. they discovered that he bd 
eaten bread with his brother after his avow 
Christianity, and although “ Shripat” was_seat# 





Benares to be cleansed in the Ganges, yet all ib 
waters could not cure him in the estimation 
Brahmins in that ecclesiastical city. , 
The impolicy of the Government preference 
Hindoos and Mohamedans is evideut from the lai 
rebellion. These two great divisions of the pa 
lation, at constant feud with each other, bat 
postponed their quarrels to wreak their ¥! 
' upon the Christians. In cases without 
interests and oaths have been alike 
uphold miserable superstitions, No 
_ be placed on solemn engagements made by 
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Other obstacles prevent the spread of ° 
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LABOURS OF MESSRS, GROVES AND NESBIT. 239 
ia high rank among the Bengalese. Bankers and | tish Missionary Society in 1827. The missionarics 
ins, contractors and officials who had made | of that society generally come into connection with 
fortunes in the public service ; or Sepoys, whose | the mission of the Established Church of Scotland ; 
ions and prospects depended upon its stability _and still more recently at the disruption in 1843, 
—joined the revolt, which apparently rested upon | with the mission of the Free Church of Scotland. 
nt to their respective faiths. The danger | Mr. Nesbit made both of these changes. He died 
of caste—of idolatry and of anti-idolatry—of Mo- | at Bombay, in 1855, while only in his 52nd year. 
and of Vishnu—is the grand complaint put | His death excited great sorrow among all classes 
forward in all the statements of their leaders. The | in that city. Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of 
neutrality of the Government on religion was a Bombay, expressed his interest and surprise “ at 
nce to Christianity of idolatry or Mohamed- | the terms of high regard in the native papers” 
anism. Official neutrality might have becn the | alluded to him, adding “ it has shed a new light, 
best, as perhaps it was the only proper course that , to my mind, on the feelings of the Native com- 
the Government could have adopted ; but instead | munity towards Christian missionaries.” Mr. 
of even professing neutrality, the Government were | Nesbit adopted the mission to India in his youth. 
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long active opponents of missions, and have scarcely 
yet reached the fair development of their own 
principle. 

Two interesting volumes on this subject have 
been published recently—the “ Memoir of the late 
A. N. Groves,”* and the “ Memoir of the late Rev. 
Robert Nesbit.”* The first-named volume chiefly 
consists of Mr. Groves’ notes, edited by Mrs. 
Groves. The second is written by the Rev. J. M. 
Mitchell, but also contains many of Mr. Nesbit’s 
letters and notes. Mr. Groves was very successful 
in his profession as a dentist in Exeter; but he 
abandoned his business, and with his family pro- 
ceeded through Russia, by way of St. Pctersburgh, 
Moseow, and Tiflis, through Persia to Bagdad. 
Mr. Groves felt a warm interest in the late Dr. 
Kitto—a deaf and almost helpless lad when they 
met; and it may be remembered that Dr. Kitto 
formed one of the party to Bagdad. There they 
were exposed to many trials—an inundation, the 
plague, and a siege; and there Mrs. Groves first, 
and then their infant daughter, died. The mission 
to Bagdad was, no doubt, in some respects suc- 
cessful; but Mr. Groves met there some Indian 
officers, and he was induced, especially by Colonel 
Cotton, to visit that land. He travelled through 
many regions of India, and while his notes abound 
chiefly in memoranda concerning the churches, yet 
they show that he was an acute and intelligent 
observer of other matters. He adopted, we beljeve, 
the most effectual manner of spreading a knowledge 
of Christianity among the natives, by obtaining 
from the Government a tract of land, on which he 
attempted to illustrate the means that should be 
parsued for the moral, the physical, and the spiri- 
tual revolution of the people. His connexion with 
Susiness in part, and in part with the missions, 
involved several journeys to England. As we have 
intimated that his memoir is edited by Mrs. Groves, 
while we have also mentioned that Mrs. Groves 
died at Bagdad, we may state that he married the 
dy who survived him on ove of these visits to 

d from India. 
subject of the second memoir, Mr. Nesbit, 
*as a student at St. Andrew’s; and subsequently 
* licentiate of the Established Church of Scotland. 
af Went to Bombay in connection with the Scot- 
* London J. Nesbit and Co. 





| He never regretted his choice in more advanced 
years. Even when failing health and other reasons 
_ might have induced him to prefer an African home, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, than the sanatorium of 
India, he declined the proposal ; and made Western 
India his adopted land. He was a man of great 
application, who, during the twenty-four years that 
he passed in India, excepting a journey to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and another to this country, 
must lave seen many men of minor powers rising 
into eminence and riches in the secular engage- 
ments of Bombay and Poonah; but he pursued 
his own course, rejoicing as a sower of the seed, 
although he could not hope to look upon the green 
covering that it might thereafter throw over the 
parched land. He had not even the encourage- 
ment of brilliant success among those whom he 
came “to seek.” ‘That circumstance hung grie- 
vously upon his mind, and he frequently reverted 
to it in his correspondence and his notes. He 
was upon an errand to the Heathen of India; and 
at one time the Mission-school; at another sickness 
—at a third the European soldiers, who needed 
attention which from the missionaries they parti- 
ally received—hindered his object—to preach the 
gospel to the natives. 

We doubt whether as a missionary to India he 
could have becn better employed than in minister- 
ing to the spiritual necessities of the soldiers sta- 
tioned in the western presidency. Common sense 
teaches that they may do or undo the labours of 
the missionaries. Long ago when the military of 
all ranks were a more reckless and a worse class 
than the officers or the privates of the present 
time, we have evidence in a little memoir of 








Robert Flockhart, the well-known street preacher 
of Edinburgh, that a missionary to India might be 


'doing tke best kind of labour in his power, by 


attending to the army, who are greatly, and in 
some stations almost necessarily neglected. Sailors 
aud soldiers are, to the thinking men among 
Hindoos and Mohamedans, the only fruits of 
Christianity, as a system, that they meet. They 


| must be acquainted with their character and con- 
duct, while, exactly as these differ in good or evil 
from those of their countrymen, they will believe 


that Christianity produces a higher or a lower 
morality than their own creeds, 
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We see in Robert Flockhart’s memoir evidence 
that, half a century since, the Baptist missionaries 
had a church, with its members, in a regiment 
remarkable then for reckless and riotous conduct. 
Mr. Groves, in his journeys, found in all regiments 


THE SCOTCH MISSIONS. 


| institutions established by the Scotch missionaries 
| do not recognise “ caste,” and thus confer anothe 


which he mentions private soldiers of the most | 


estimable characier. One regiment who occupied 
probably some part of Mr. Nesbit’s time in India, 
would be the 78th, whose soldiers have evinced 
high military and moral qualities during a long 
residence in that country, and of whom, in the 
agony of that revolt which this missionary lived 
not to witness, men wrote—-“ Havelock and his 
brave Highlanders have saved India.” 

The time of a missionary to India cannot be, 


therefore, lost in ministrations to the army; but he | 
one, that the missionaries all joined that bods, 


cannot be employed in them and also to an equal 
extent as a disengaged person be an Evangelist to 
the heathen ; yet he may be doing amongst these 


natives, indirectly, more real good than his per- | 


sonal teaching would have accomplished. There 
are now nearly ninety thousand British soldiers in 
India, and the associations of Churches forming 
Missionary Societies should, at their May meet- 
ings, authorise and encourage their representatives 


in that country to teach and visit their country- | 


men, and thus render many of them preachers by 
practice, and restrain others from progress in wick- 


edness. 


The two volumes we have mentioned bring down | 


the state of Indian missions to recent dates ; they 
both contain gratifying evidences that many among 
the civil and military authorities of India are weil 
disposed to the missions, and to those who pursue 
them. Colone] Cotton, as has been already stated, 
chiefly induced Mr. Groves to visit that country. 
One officer, only holding a captain’s commission in 
the army, offered him fifty pounds annually to his 
missions; many other officers joined with him 
actively and personally in their promotion. The 
district judges were generally favourable to his 
schemes, and attended his services. ‘Ihe Govern. 


advantage on the Hindoo community ; but we fey 
that even in them, the conversion of a Brahmin 
regarded as a greater event than that of a Paris 
in many particulars, alihough certainly not ) 
theory. The missionary has nothing to do wi, 
caste or station; “ preach the gospel to every ergy. 
ture,” “convert a sinner from the error of jis 
ways,” these, and all his authorities to proceed o 
the errand, proclaim that in the Gospel there js 
neither “bond nor free,” im the common accep. 
ance of the terms. 

The missions of the Free Church of Scotland 
have been the more important of those instituted 
in Scotland, for, among other reasons, the effectine 


The report on its Indian missions for the last yew 


gives the pupils attending all its institutions ix ° 


India at 7,748, of whom 1,185 are girls; this num- 
ber is, we suppose, larger than in former yean, 
much larger than the attendance ten or fifterr 
years since, and yet for a long period many young 
persons have been sent to these schools. In th 
summer of 1834, Mr. Groves visited Dr. Dul: 
school, at Calcutta. It then contained 300 boys, o 
whom le writes, “certainly [ lave not been « 


| deeply interested with any school in India.” The 





ment of Madras ultimately placed the land which | 
| suffused eyes, when pouring out his soul into the resposdiey 


he occupied on a favourable tenure at a low rate, 
that his experiments might be fully tried. 

In the companion volume which we have named 
there is equal evidence that the scholastic system 
pursued by the Scotch miissionarics has not been 
hitherto remarkably successful in their great object 
of converting the Hindoos. ‘These institutions 
have now existed for nearly thirty years without 
affording proof that many Ls their former pupils 
have become Christians, or any reason to suppose 
that the present scholars are not likely to follow 
the fcotsteps of their predecessors. They have, 
indeed, acquainted a number of young men with 
the English language, the physical sciences, and 


the Scriptures ; two of these objects have been at. | 


tained in the government institutions, but they 
have hitherto excluded the Seriptures. The go- 
vernment schools also for a long period maintained 
the distinction of caste, and thus gave their sanc- 
tion to the core and heart of heathenism. The 


scriptural edueation of these boys was not nw 


glected, for Mr. Groves writes :— 


In speaking to the first class on the internal truths @ 
Christianity, from its adaptation to the promotion of Get 
glory, and man’s highest happiness, they allowed it; a 
with countenances beaming with intelligence, and some 
deep feeling, pointed out the absence of a]! these marks # 
their own systems. Of these, some are just ready to tak 
their leave, yet are detained by the fear of irremediable tem 
poral ruin. 


The visitor was not a mere enthusiast, devoid 
of knowledge. He was an enthusiast indeed, be 
his enibusiasm was mixed with intelligence. © 
this visit to the school Dr, Daff wrote :— 


Never can I forget his earnest, beaming countenance 


souls of a class of native youths, on the great theme of # 
vatidn. The image of it is as vividly before my minds¢ 
now, as ifit were an occurrence of yesterday. 


Twenty-four years are passed since them; 
self-denying visitor is in his grave; the institutes 
has been extended; its scholars have been ® 
creased ; their number is now nearly tenfold 
those whom Mr. Grove met. All the evidences 
educational prosperity exist, but where, i 1858, 
are the 300 boys of 1834? ‘The question 
bring back many memories of those who have g™ 


"before, or are lost from the world, if it were? 
“respecting any common school in this eousl]: 


but the Calcutta institution is peculiar—for 
education is not its object in a permanent s* 
It is a mission, conducted by missionaries, and 
by schoolmasters or teachers. Its 
attractions and superiority arise from the chars 
of its superintendents ; but they were sent to Its 
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rs, and not as teachers of science com- 


teed with Scripture. 


highly successful, and should be maintained; but | with their circumstances, their sorrows and their 
they must have absorbed the mission greatly. They | wants; preach amongst them by their kindvesses 
pay be planting seed deep in the Hindoo mind; | and the general tenour of their lives, and possess 


yet the few thousand persons in ageneration whom 
they can reach will not affect fatally a system that 
needs to be utterly wrecked before the people can 
be even partially happy in the present world. 

Of these three hundred boys met by Mr. Groves 
in 1834, many must be dead, some may be removed 
from Calcutta, and many must survive, busy in 
their avocations, their clerkships, their merchandise, 
or their trades ; but of the many, by far the greater 

tare Heathens and Mussulmen. Few, if any, of 
these three hundred boys have professed Christian- 
ity. That particular mission has now about sixty 
natives in its communion. We do not even know 
that many of these sixty persons can be traced to 
the institution or to the schools; and the entire 
roll of its native communicants, of all who have 
ever joined, contains only 110 names, including 
those who have died, who have lapsed, or who have 
left the city since the establishment of the mission. 

The entire number of native communicants in 
the three divisions of this mission—and we refer 
to it particularly only because it is the larger sent 
out from Scotland—is 200 to 210. ‘This number, 
in one and an important sense, is pleasing, and 
amply repays the cost of the mission; but, in 
another, it seems small. The adherents, or young 
persons—the members of native Christian families, 
we presume—are 140 in the three Presideucies, 
who may be considered members in one particular, 
and they bring the whole to 350, The number of 
European ordained missionaries in the three Pre- 
sidencies, connected with the mission, is ¢wenty , 
of native ordained missionaries, nine ; of European 
probationers, one; of half-caste, one; of native, 
two; and one medical missionary—making in all 
thiryt-four persons. The Madras institutions have 
one hundred trained teachers, of whom ¢wenty are 
Christians, and eighty are Heathens or Mohamed- 
ans. Surely it would be possible to train teachers 
from the Christian population, and it would be 
undoubtedly more profitable. 

The itineraries adopted by the Scotch missionaries 
when the engagements of their churches and their 
institutions allowed them “ leave of absence,” more 
tesemble tours of discovery than of practical work. 

apostles went everywhere preaching the gospel, 

se they had enlarged powers—the gift of 
tongues, the working of miracles, and the extra- 
¥y influences of the Spirit—from on high. 
lists of the present day might wisely imitate 

i their own land, among a people of their 
ha lauguage ; but few men, however earnest, can 
* eloqnent in a foreign language; therefore these 
oe, should be more contracted, and the visits 
leas, ssionaries, to be effective, should be more 
*equent. ‘The fixed and settled winistry of other 


bas nies, especially in the Madras presidency, 
“i successful; because, looking at the mat- 
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ter from a common point of view, they reside among 


The schools have been | tle people, become acquainted with theircharacters, 


Wesley and Whitfield were useful 
| in England, for they spoke the English: language ; 
| but they would not have been equally useful in 
| India, if they had pursued the same system of wide 
| itineracy. ; 

Mr. Nesbit, in his notes, complains that this 
scheme involves the acquisition of several native 
tongues, and that of itself is a great objection to 
the system. It occupies the time and thought of 
the man, who should learn well one language, and 
consider himself thereafter sent to those by whom 
it is spoken. ‘The field of any one language is 
equal to the labour-power of all the missionaries 
whom the Scotch Churches can produce, and their 
missionaries should therefore be instructed to 
limit their learning, that they may more effectually 
prosecute their work. 

We also believe that young men should learn 
the language of the people among whom they are 
to be employed before proceeding to India. They 
would still have much to acquire ere they became 
fluent speakers in the Hindoo tongues; but they 
would favour their arrival and be useful, and they 
would attain fluency as they proceeded with their 
work. Any of our Churches might add instruction 
in the leading Hindoo dialects to their colleges, 
because they have the means of producing, more 
readily than any other class, efficient native teachers, 
who would acquire here that general kuowledge of 
which we fear that even the native ordained mis- 
sionaries are deficient. Classes for these branches 
of study in Edinburgh would be attended, not 
chiefly by young men who desired to become mis- 
sionaries, but by others who looked for employment 
in the civil or military professions—by those who 
may be inclined, by the reports that will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Ewart’s committee, to colonise India, 
aud embarking their capital and energies on the 
soil as planters ; by engineers, of whom many will 
be required there, as the railways extend and grow 
into length, and by commercial men. Over all 
these young men a beneficial influence might be 
exercised in an institution of this nature, or in 
classes added to an existing institution, while their 
time would be passed more advantageously in 
acquiring a grammatical knowledge of the language 
at home than in studying it from the rudiments 
upwards in India. 

We believe thatthe academical institutions should 
not be extended in connexion with missions, or, if 
a different course be pursued with regard to them, 
that they should be placed under the superinten- 
dence of persons devoted and trained to teaching, 
so that the public might clearly comprehend the 
number of missionaries whom they employed 
whereas at present they include teachers under tha 
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| the manifest advantage of individual couversation 
| and intercourse. 
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ary’s strength and time from his proper duties to 
those of a schoolmaster or a professor, in themselves 
different, although perbaps equally important, if 
they are conducted in a proper spirit. 

We hold, next, and firmly, that the itinerary 
can never be so successful with more than one in 
twenty of our European missionaries as a fixed and 
regular ministry. The statement is correct in 
reference to domestic work, and it must still be 
more obviously true of work among a people of a 
strange tongue. Therefore, the missionaries should 
be sent to a district in twos or threes—two Euro- 
peans and one native, perhaps—and have a defined 


duty; a number of villages sct apart, in which | 
They say that this | 


they are to labour and to live. 
arrangement would prevent them from preaching 
the gospel to every creature. ‘Tliey are prevented 
by incapacity ; they cannot do it, and therefore the 
command is not fairly read when it is read with 
that light. They will be approved, like the poor 
widow, if they cast their mite into the treasury, 
for doing what they can, and not for attempting 
to do what they cannot effect. 

This is no new system; it is very old; eighteen 
hundred years old. It is not new in India, but 
has been pursued successfully there. One mis- 
sionary went to a village and took up his abode. 
He commenced to teach, and perhaps he met with 
little success for a season. He felt that success 
was not for him to command; yet, he could work ; 
and so he wrought; but in three years he had a 
little chureb, with thirty native communicants 
gathered out of the village. The villagers of 
another place sent for catechists and missionaries, 
more than could be suppiied. At one village a 
few converts were females, who had neither heard 
nor seen a catechist nor missionary. They had 
read the Scriptures and some tracts. At one 
place, Mr. Groves wrote that he found three to 
four thousand native Christians. The district of 
Travancore, he adds, bas thirty thousand native 
Christians. ‘The date of which he writes is now, 
however, more than twenty years past. 
Nilgherry mountaineers had no missionaries among 
them, although their climate “resembled that of 
England in their December,”’ and they were not 
idolators originally, or until within a comparatively 
recent period. The Nilgherry mountains are 
visited by many Europeans for health and rest. 
Their scenery is sublime, and they extend over a 
considerable district. The strength of Europeans 
resident upon them would probably be better and 
longer maintained than on the plains beneath. 

Twenty-five years since two German Lutheran 
Missionaries had churches embracing 11,000 natives, 
on the Western coast of India. ‘The collector for 


Durwar, Mr. Nesbit, urged Mr. Groves to estab- | 


lish a mission in that collectorate, where “ unlimi- 


ted access would be obtained to half a million of | 


people.” Cochin was conquered by the British, 
but after that event it had no Protestant ministers, 


although the district contained a population of 
€0,000 Syrian Christians. 


TIE SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM. 





there has not been recently, a difficulty respeij 
suitable localities for permanent missions, but 
difficulties in obtaining men to occupy them, 
The scholastic system, as it is pursued jn 
cities, has not produced many converts, becayy 
the scholars live in their own families, and on 
withdrawn from the influence of the Superior 
teachers at an early period of their lives ; the jg. 
ter have, probably, little influence over them, fo 
the majority of the teachers are still heathens 
Schools may, however, furnish the most effective 
means of prosecuting the missions, but they muy 





Then the | 


There is not now, and | 


be more complete and permanent in their influeng 
than the commou classes. The missionaries mg; 
establish institutions, and obtain for them as man 
children as they can support; the plan is not ge. 
commended by novelty, for it is pursued by the 
Roman Catholics in China, who “purchased ” severa) 
thousand children last year. The “purchase” | 
need not be observed. In India it would be ile. 
gal; there, however, even an engagement could 
be made; there, moreover, no scarcity of objects 
appear to exist. One lady, who had a sehool for 
orphan children, promised readily to obtain forty 
orphan girls for an institution contemplated by Mr. 
Groves. At Cochin the missionaries had under. 
taken to provide for several children picked up in 
the country ; the average cost of keeping tnem 
there was £2 annually. That seems small, bet 
not so small as the current expenditure of one 
Syrian bishop, who passed through the world cot. 
ing it a penny per day, in the district of Malabar; 
even there it might have been well if the bishop's 
expenditure had been larger. 
This plan would only resemble one of our or 

phan asylums or the industrial schools, and these 

schools should be industrial. Their attendantsor 
| inmates should be taught to labour with ther 
| hands; they should be furnished for life and its 
battles. To whatever caste they might belong 
originally, they would soon construct caste for 
themselves in the world ; they would establish ther 
own superiority, and that is caste, and will over- 
throw any other caste. Brahmins have so co 
_ trived life, that they obtain the Jarger share, up 
the whole, of its productions, and thus maintas 
their caste. A Christian population would mix 
| themselves over the condition of their neighbosrs 
their ground would be better cultivated, ther 
homes would be more comfortable, their prods 
_ tions would be more valuable, and they would om 
"quer, while they would not respect caste and i 
| influences. 
| Mr. Nesbit was in Sectland eight years ago, 904 
| 
| 











in cddressing the General Assembly of the Est 
Church, of 1850, before his second departure ¥ 
India, he said :— 

The green fields, the woods, the hills, and the riven # 
Scotland would also induce me to remain at home. In 
we cannot ascend a mountain, or view a charming! 
or visit the confluence of two rivers, without having 
feelings shocked by the sight of gods, idols, temples, 
| other signs of idolatry and superstition * * * d 
of India are indeed superior, The magnificent forests 
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Iedia smile at the little woods of Scotland, but the latter 
hare a peculiar charm * * * The gospel has clothed 
Scotland with its present garb; the gospel has turned its 
bareness and barrenness into fruitfulness and beauty ; the 

I has covered it with fields, and villages, and towns, and 
cities. I have often wished to bring the Balaams of the 
Fast to see the effects, on a large scale, of Christian ordi- 
sances in the West. I am sure they could not help exclaim- 
ing, “How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy taber- 
nacies, O Israel ! 
gs the gardens by the river’s side, as the trees of aloes, 
shich Jehovah hath planted, as the cedar trees beside the 
waters.” 


The speaker was devoted most sincerely to the 
work he had undertaken, he was not a man with 


an imaginative turn of mind, who might build | 


hopes on narrow promises, never to be realised ; 
he was rather distinguished by a closely logical 
mind, and might have seemed, upon a superficial 
sequaintance, cold and unimpressible to the beau- 
ties of external nature, and strictly practical in his 
aim and purposes. 

We suggest the propriety, as the Balaams of 
the East will not come to the West, for Hindoos 
of the higher caste cannot come voluntarily into an 
unclean lend, that the evidences of internal pros- 
perity which may be expected, not for individuals, 
bat for a nation, as the result of Christianity, be 
taken to their own doors, wrought out by their 
own people, by the miserable classes whom thy 
care not for, whom they despise, and whom they 
value less than some of the beasts that perish. 
The authors of the revolt ascribe their treason to 
their respect for caste, not for country ; they never 
say that the poor of the land were oppressed, but 
that caste was in danger, and the “faiths ” were 
nearly vanquished. The “faiths,” because there 
are two sects who never agreed, and never could 
agree—the idolaters and the haters of idols—the 
material and the immaterial. The apostacy of a 
Brahmin raises a riot or a storm of feeling among 
his elass, but they care not for the lost soul of an 
outeast. The conversion of one Parsce is attended 
by more excitement than the turning to Christi. 
anity of one thousand Pariahs. It was always so. 
The Gospel was a stumbling-block to the learned 
Jews, and folly to the subtle Greeks. To the poor 
the Gospel was preached. The common peop.e 
heard its great Author gladly. Even thus at its 
felines 1 in any Jand it may be evermore. The 
ay the prejudices, and the pride it must ex- 
telihe are obstacles in the way ef its acceptance 
sie man rich ia bigotry or in goods. The 

‘sionaries in India need not therefore care for 





As the valleys how they spread forth, | 
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comected with this country, will remomber the 
events of 1857, and rely less wpou the Brahmins 
and the Mohamedans, and more upon the lower 
castes, than the Government of Bengal, or the 
Government of any of the other Presidencies, has 
done in byegone years. } 

The scholastic institution on which the Scottish 
missionaries have hitherto relied, should be con- 
tinued by the gradual substitution of trained 
teachers, even as superintendents, and the mission: 
aries should not be distracted from their imme- 
diate duties. 1 

The latter should not be urged to an itinerary, 
for which, as Europeans, they never can be, except 
in rare cases, well qualified; but they should be 
persuaded to settle in small districts, in a central 
town or village, with a namber of neighbouring or 
smaller villages attached, and thus their example 
might have more influence with the natives than 
their doctrines or their precepts. 

They should, if possible, not only have the 
means of establishing schools to educate, but 
schools to support all the orphan children whom 
they could procure, and for a long period they 
will readily procure more than they can maintain. 
This process necessarily implies employment ; and 
once more the missionaries might find themselves 
in a deluge of secular engagements, more absorb- 
ing than the cares of a college. Another class of 
men are necessary to perfect this work. At all 
these central and fixed stations the staff of the 
mission should contain at least one native and 
ordained missionary, and one medical missionary, 
European or native. For atime the latter might 
examine the details of the ground management 
connected with the asylum, refuge, or schools. 
But there are other and still more appropriate 
means of supplying this division of labour. Many 
laymen in India, acquainted with its climate and 
productions, might be found able and willing to 
accomplish all that can be required for a period ; 
and until the maturity of the scheme attract those 
who will gladly, in a settled district, among a 
Christian population, supply for their own fair and 
proper gain all the means of agricultural improve- 
ment, 

Two other huge classes could furnish effective 
assistance in a work of this nature. The Anglo- 
Indians have been charged with neglect. of the 
European East Indians, the descendants usually of 
a European father and a native mother. One 
American paper contains a letter full of distressing 
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caste, or men of caste. Their o i 
° perations need 
never break, but only supersede it. They may be 
oe of lifting up the bowed down, breaking 
nd, and setting its oppressed ones free. And 


statements regarding this in Burmah. The writer 
found one of them engaged as a priest in a hea- 
then temple. He found a young woman, evidently 
of Anglo-Saxon blood, a Bhuddist also, because, 
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? : oppressed are in adequate numbers to change | although the reputed daughter of an English officer, 
‘is sate. by of the country, to revolutionise its social | she knew no other faith. Upon the streets he 
“ te, he assertion only of that position which | met a band of little children, merry in their play, 
pa the m nt can win. They have received from | before the work of life began, but one fair gir! of 
sl revolt of “caste” an inheritance in their land | four or five years old was chieftainess of the band, 
- on y never held before—because any govern- | asserted her supremacy, and drove her playmates 
that may be hereafter established in India, | before her, in its vindication, by reason, writes the 
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pondent of the American journal also traced her 
parentage. Her mother was young, and had 
been abandoned by an officer, who was wel! known 
in England. 


The number of these persons is not few—can- , 


not be few. ‘They are generally proud of their 
descent ; but they hide their pride, for they are 
often deserted by the countrymen of their father, 
and despised by the countrymen of their mother. 
They have been cruelly described as displaying all 
the vices without the virtues of their parents, or 
the races from which their parents sprung. They 
are in India usually Christians by name or pro- 
fession only, because their fathers were Christians 
—those Christian fathers who, falling into the sin 
of an hour, aggravated it by choice, and coolly 
with the horrible sin ef the moral murder of a life, 
to far as they are concerned, and with a deter- 
inination that, to contemplate, is terrible. 

This class of European East Indians do not 
now form the entire body. On the contrary there 
are many families belonging to this section of thie 


population. When Robert Flockhart was baptised | 
in Mr. Ward’s church at Calcutta, now fifty years | 


ago, three persons were baptised with him; one 
was a civilian in the Company’s service, along 


with a native female, his wife, and the third was | 


also a native female. One of the more savage 
class of murders at the Meerut rising in May last, 
was that of the serjeant-major of a regimemt, 
with his native wife, and their four daughters. 
There are many families of that class now in 
India, and among them men would be found, if 
they were anxiously sought, eager to assist an 
enterprise of this nature. 

We have remarked that Mr. Groves discovered 
in all the British regiments whom he visited a 
band of men—Christians themselves, and anxious 
for the promotion of Christianity in the land 
where they sojourned for a time. Others might 
find among them now men qualified and willing, 
and only a few would be required, to act as 
working missionarics in such fields as we suggest. 

We have intimated that Mr. Groves became a 


tenant of land under the Government, that he | 


might assist the converts in one district. He re- 
built their houses, and brought water to the ground 
for irrigation in pipes ; but his mulberry trees were 
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American, of her Anglo-Saxon blood. The corres- | 
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useless, for his silkworms died after their 
spun by the convert girls, had attained the pring 
at Madras in 1847." The scheme had almog 
ruined him; but a native convert, a Hinde 
woman, took the management of lis affairs, and ig, 
, great measure retrieved them, until the energy o 
his sons was enabled to place them in a better 
position, and to convert what threatened to bes 
wreck into an advantage to all parties, including 
the family of the founder. The little colony nog 
consists of native and Christian farmers, and the 
family of its originator have converted his build. 
ings into sugar works. 

We have devoted ‘more pages to this than we 
usually occupy with any one subject. It is the 
question of the day. India has beea almost lost 
to Britain. It may be regained, but by events 
now past that seem as strange as those that pre 
ceded its acquistiion. The linking of the fate of 
_ one hundred and eighty millions of people to that 

of thirty millions, implies duties. The greatest 

of all these duties is the emancipation of that 
_ people. It is a democratic duty if the word em. 
_ braces the temporal happiness and interest of the 
working classes. It is a commercial duty, if we 
seek for material and mercantile prosperity. It is 
a political duty, if we want the consolidation and 
strength of the empire; for twenty millions of 

native Christians would be the strongest garrison 

of india, and India converted would, under any 
circumstances, increase our influence or our sect 
rity in future times. It is a moral duty, for 
| thereby we shall do what we ean for tlie practive 
| of justice by man to man. It is a Christisn’s 
duty, because in the doing of it there is an instru. 
mentality and fellow-working in the grand work of 
increasing the number of citizens of Heaven. Bs 
all these reasons, each of them in itself sufficient, 
the nation is found not merely to put forth more 
strength in the discharge of this duty, but t 
direct, economise, and husband that strength in 
such ways that it may, so far as men can judge, 
exercise the greatest influence; and having done 
that, no other means in the way of doing remaiss, 
and the issue of this partnership of nations, # 
mag iificent that it has no parallel in history, mus 
remain with God, whose dews and sunshine onl 
give life to the perishing seed, and verdure to the 
blighted waste. 
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Ir was in the house of Prince Esterhazy that | their acquaintance, there was no Jove lost betwee 
Beethoven met Hummel. No great cordiality | them. In after years, it was different. Tows 
characterised the intimacy of the two. Report | the close of Beethoven’s life, Hummel 8 
says that rivalry in love was the existing cause of | Vieuna, and, understanding that bis old 
their unpleasant feeling. Be this as it may, one + would like to see him, he called upon him. 

thing is certain, that, during the earlier period of oven was then a broken-hearted, dying mau as 
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looked on his careworn, sorrowful face, 
sod thought of the blight which had fallen on his 
life, all adverse feeings (did the trace of any re- 
main) vanished ; grief established that sympathy 
which should always have existed between those 
whose tastes had been so similarly cast. 

In the year 1810, Beethoven became acquainted 
with Madame Bettina Brentano VonArnim. Her 
friendship was an acquisition to the musician, inas- 
much as she not only offered him an agreeable 
companion in herself, being a woman of high and 
cultivated mind, but she was the means of intro- 
ducing him to others who were both useful and 
companionable to him. She was acquainted with 
the various literary and artistic celebrities of her 
time and country, the author of “ Faust” being 
included amoug the former, Through her Beeth- 
oven became personally known to the great poet. 
Long had it been an ardent wish of the musician 
to meet Goethe ; he felt him to be a kindred spirit. 
Both of them were geniuses of the rarest order ; 
poetry diffused itself through the soul of each, and, 
in their different vocations, the master mind of 
each—the one by verse, the other by melody— 
poured forth his genius to the world. 

It was in 1812 that Beethoven first met Goethe. 
As might naturally be expected, similarity. of taste 
produced a warm intimacy between them. A 
curious incident arising out of Beethoven’s ultra- 
republican notions, which Goethe apparently did 
not entertain, is related to have occurred as they 
were one day walking together in the streets of 
Vienna, It chanced then, as they were thus wend- 
ing their way, that they fell in with the imperial 
cortege, Beethoven looked on those royal person- 
ages as he would on all others, and was quietly 
continuing his walk, indifferent to their august 
presence, when, to his great chagrin, he felt Goethe 
drag away his hand (they had been walking arm 
ia arm) and stand aside for the purpose of saluting 
the royal party. Beethoven, disapproving of this 
proceeding, sought to urge him forward, but inef.- 
fectually. Beethoven was irate that Goethe should 
proffer this public mark of reverence to rank, when 
rank owed greater reverence to the immortal poet, 
aud felt that he must use some exertion to redeem 
the outraged dignity of intellectual man. After 
the last fruitless attempt on Goethe, he abandoned 
his hopes of seeing him act as he thought inde- 
pendently, and therefore crushing his hat down 
firmly over his brows, buttoning up his coat, and 
folding his arms, he walked boldly through the 
thickest of the crowd. But the Archduke and the 
Empress, who had no doubt respected the great 
musician and his eccentricities, had no intention of 
wllowing him to pass unobserved; they both noticed 

im, while Goethe, to Beethoven’e extreme satis- 
on, was allowed to pass unobserved. Beeth- 
reas admiration for the genius of Goethe amounted 
‘0 positive enthusiasm. “His verses inspire me,” 
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very great, seems to have been of a calmer and 
more conveutional degree ; and the praise he be- 
stowed partook rather of the complimentary par- 
lance of society than the warm overflowing of an 
ardent and admiring nature. Subsequeat events 


' strengthened the idea that such had indeed been 


the character of his feelings; for, in after years, 
when the adverse tide of Beethoven's fortune set 
in, and when, relying on their former intimacy, the 
musician appealed to his poet friend for sympathy 
and aid, the appeal was disregarded ; Goethe had 
forgotten, or become indifferent to, Beethoven, 
although Beethoven's feelings retained all their 
pristine warmth. After-life to the two men brought 
a change of circumstances which very probably also 
produced a change of character. Prosperity fell 
to the lot of Goethe, while Beethoven tasted of 
adversity. The world’s smiles, after all, are but 
treacherous lures, very often leading to the destruc- 
tion of our most valuable points ; frequently its 
frowns are the truer kindness, better worth having, 
after all, than the false, fleeting, worthless smiles. 
Prosperity is a mere test for the metal of the soul; 
only too often does the tinsel come through the 
burnished covering ; while adversity, on the con- 
trary, frequently acts as the refining process, and 
clears the character of alloy. 

From all we gather, Beethoven was a man of 
a more independent mind than Goethe: but, then, 
he carried independence to an extraordinary degree. 
The episode of the imperial cortége was a proof of 
that. 

Beethoven was aow forty-two years of age, and 
although he had received large sums for his com- 
positions, and had written more than one hundred 
works, which certainly must have brought him in 
a very good sum, he had not put by one penny for 
the future. His brother Carl had the entire ma- 
nagement of his affairs, and most terrible manage- 
ment it must have been; for wheu Madame Streicher 
paid the musician a visit in 1813, she found that 
the immortal composer was reduced to the some- 
what inconsistent and ignominious state of not 
possessing one whole shirt! Nothing but rags 
had he, remains of shirts, to cover the embodiment 
of that wouderful genius! And his coats, too, and 
other garments were in the same woful plight— 
his wardrobe was not going, but had gone, to decay, 
while the composer was earning amply sufficient for 
its renovation. Madaine Streicher made his bodily 
wants her care, even as Madame Von Arnim had 
before ministered to the wants of his mind. The 
latter had introduced him to Goethe; the former 
set his wardrobe in order. ‘The one urged him on 
in his professional course, and bade him grasp the 
crown of fame ; the other persuaded him to change 
his mode of life, and secure decent and comfortable 
lodgings. Both of these ladies were useful friends 
—perhaps, after all, Madame Streicher the more 
valuable of the two. Food and lodging and cloth- 
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constituted—live without these indispensables of 
life; therefore those who help us to them must be 
considered our most useful, and, consequently, 
valuable friends. Goethe’s presence was, of course, 
a great pleasure to Beethoven; but his absence, 
we may well believe, did not occasion the same 
annoyance which must have been experienced by 
the ragged shirt, and coat literally out at elbows. 

Acting under the advice of Madame Streicher, 
Beethoven engaged decent lodgings, and actually 
hired a man and his wife as servants. Being thus 
settled with some degree of comfort, he once more 
set to work, and composed “ The Symphony in A 
major,” the “ Battle Symphony,” “‘ Der Glorreiche 
Augenblick” (a cantata), and other pieces. Fora 
wonder, he continued for some time in his new 
abode. His usual habit was to run about from 
place to place, only remaining in one set of rooms 
until he could find a fair excuse for quitting them. 
This love of change amounted to a positive mania, 
which nothing—not even the loss of money, or the 
time which it occupied—could restrain; and so 
conscious was Beethoven of his own folly in this 
particular, that he always sought the wherewithal 
in the way of a reasonable excuse to satisfy his 
conscience for each successive move. 

His usual mode of conducting operations was to 
engage rooms, agree as to price, take them, enter 
them, remain in them quietly for a day or two, and 
then begin looking out for some defect which would 
render his quittance advisable. Sometimes the 
situation would be too damp—sometimes too cold 
—the aspect in the house would not suit hin— 
or the water would suddenly become unwholesome, 
and it would then be his duty to change—nothing 
but a sanitary precaution. It appears strange that 
none of these adverse circumstances should have 
been inquired into at the time of engaging each 
temporary abode, and looks very like as if omission 
had been purposely made in order to afford a fair 
pretext for being off. At last, so generally were 
Beethoven aud his locomotive eccentricities known 
in Vienna, that those who had rooms to let rather 
avoided than sought him. They did not care to 
have the wandering musician as their tenant of a 
week ; and had it not been for the kindness of a 
friend, who always placed at Beethoven’s disposal 
certain apartments in his house which were kept 
exclusively as the refuge for this destitute, he 
would often have been exposed to considerable 
inconvenience. 

In 1815, Beethoven’s legal difficulties and quib- 
bles began. A dispute with Maelzel, the inventor 
of the metronome, was the primary cause which in- 
duced Beethoven to claim legal redress. 

Maelzel, on the assertion that Beethoven owed 
him several hundred ducats, had appropriated one 
of the composer’s works, and publicly announced it 
as his property. Beethoven contradicted the report, 
but Maelzel persisted in his statement, and further- 
more asserted that Beethoven was still further in 
his debt for two acoustic machines which he had 


made expressly for the musician. The picce in| 
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dispute was the “ Battle Symphony,” which hy 
been produced at a concert given in aid of the Ans. 
trian and Bavarian’soidiers who had suffered in the 
battle of Hanau. 

Beethoven's expressed ownership of the “ Batt, 
Symphony” availed him nothing. Maelzel eg 
Vienna for Munich, and Beethoven soon heard thy 
the ** Battle Symphony” had been performed jy 
that city, and represented as the property of ¥ 
Maelzel. This induced Beethoven to commene 
legal proceedings against him. Maelzel has beeg 
very much blamed for his part in this affair, but 
perhaps Becthoven’s biographers have taken a one. 
sided view of the transaction. It may be that 
Beethoven's deafness, combined with his extremely 
impatient temper, caused the terms of agreement 
in reference to this picce to be misunderstood ; the 
very words used might have been mistaken. Mac) 
zel’s story was, that, for the payment of a pressing 
debt, Beethoven had borrowed of Maelzel fifty gold 
ducats, and thereupon agreed that he shouid take 
the work (the “ Battle Sympathy) to a London 
publisher, with an order from Beethoven for the 
payment of the money borrowed. Thus we see 
that it passed into Maelzel’s possession with Beeth- 
oven'’s consent, at least; and it seems scarcely 
probable that the former would have appropriated 
it unless he felt himself justified in doing so. 

It is too much the custom of biographers to 
exalt the personages, whose histories they take 
the trouble of relating, into heroes. They excuse 
all their faults, or represent them through a false 
medium. They thus mislead as to certain events and 
circumstances of the lives. There is a foolish notion 
extant, that a character to be interesting must be 
as perfect as possible ; whereas, on the contrary, 


the very failings of a man sometimes add to the 


interest of his life. It is extremely probable that 
Beethoven did lead Maelzel to suppose that the 
‘* Battle Symphony” was to be transferred to him. 
Maelzel was at that time a well-known man, and 
it seems unlikely that he would have risked the 
chance of public odium by apportioning to himself 
the property of another, unless he had some tat- 
gible grounds for so doing; again, on the other 
side, he was clearly labouring under an erroneous 
idea, for Beethoven would not have gone to law 
with him had he not been equally determined to 
keep the “ Battle Symphony” in his own posse 
sion. 

These disputes and discussions annoyed Beeth- 
oven and soured his temper. He became morose 
and suspicious; more jealous than ever of 
custody of his MS. ; less willing to trust it out of 
his own possession. In accordance with the old 
saying, “troubles never come alone,” another 
at this time fell on the musician. ad 

In 1814, his kind friend aud early patron, Priste 
Carl Von Lichnowsky, died ; and independently 
the loss of his friendship and affection, he bad als 
to deplore the Joss of his influence, which, at this 
time of legal pressure and adverse circumsteme. 
would have been so valuable to him. Not but 
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lenty to supply the latter want; but 
ne a ead man, and would not accept 
ion unless a personal feeling of regard made 

the aid a prized and welcome boon. 
In that year, the allied Sovereigns met in Con- 
in Vienna, and fetes, concerts, and entertain- 
meats, at which Beethoven was the presiding genius, 
followed in the train of their advent to the capital. 
He received an order to compose a cantata in honor 


of their arrival. Beethoven was a star of consider. | 
_ drinking, the great inquiry of “ how servants were 


able magnitude among the potentates and crowned 
heads who now thronged Vienna, They visited 
him, paid their court to him, and he received their 
as his due. He was monarch of his own 
kingdom, the world of harmony, and he looked on 
their conduct as a simple acknowledgment of that 
ition. They put. money in his pocket, too, and 
this was at that time peculiarly acceptable to him, 
as the financial tide with him was at a very low 
ebb. His coffers were also replenished at this date 
by the arrangement of some Scotch songs for Mr, 
George Thomson. His fame had spread widely ; 
bis genius was prized and his help valued, notwith- 
standing the calamity which seemed to promise 
such sad and melancholy interference with the pro- 
fession he had cliosen. 

1815 was an eventful year to Beethoven, In it 
he lost his brother Carl; and this death, by draw- 
ing new duties down on hia, altered the current 
of his life. His brother left him a legacy; one 
which, unlike legacies in general, was very certain 
todiminish rather than increase his yearly revenue, 
and take from instead of adding to his worldly 
wealth—in short, Carl bequeathed to Ludwig no- 
thing more or less than the entire charge and cus- 
tody of his only son. The education, training, and 
maintenance of a child, under any circumstances, 
is a heavy responsibility, even where the habits, 
tone, aud perhaps experiences of life have fitted for 
the charge; but to a man like Beethoven, whose 
whole mind was given up to one object and pursuit, 
and whose wandering tastes were anything but: do- 
mestic in their character, the duty imposed must 
have been highly onerous, especially as conscience 
would not allow him to neglect this duty. 

The boy’s mother was by no means an estimable 
person, and to this circumstance no doubt Beeth- 
oven owed the valuable bequest. The child, at the 
period of is father’s death, was about eight years 
old, an age when impressions of life are being 
formed, and when the character may be moulded 
'9 either good or bad. The mother of this boy 
¥as unwilling to trust the guardianship of the 
child to his uncle. Perhaps with all her other 
Gults she might haye been devoced to her boy ; 
bethaps she considered the eccentric musician an 
uawisely-chosen guardian ; whatever her reasons, 

was determined to keep the trust in her own 
Pssession, while Beethoven was just as determined 
to fake it into his. His brother’s will was both 

» and right, and justice in his eyes, and be was 
resolved it should be carried into effect. At this 
Hasture the widow, findiog other appeals useless, 
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engaged in a lawsuit for the restitution f the 
child. 
In order to prepare for the domestic comfort of 


_ this child of much dispute, he now vegan what, to 


him, was a very serious undertaking—1#.e¢., he com- 
menced the organisation and formation of an estab- 
lishment. He could have sat down and writtena 
symphony, concerto, or mass, with far less difficulty 
than he could arrange the minutia of household 
economy and household work. The eating and 


to be fed?” seems to have been the momentous 
question of the time. No doubt the man and his 
wife, engaged at the instance of Madame Streicher, 
had provided their own food; but that very desir- 
able arrangement could not be thought of under 
present circumstances, when a home, with all do- 
mestic appurtenances, was to be prepared for the 
legacy! All efforts at disentangling this knot of 
domestic embarrassment failed, and in despair the 
musician applied to a frieud for the information he 
desired. 

It is strange to picture the genius Beethoven 
descending to the common-place consideration of 
servants’ meals. Perhaps he was alarmed at the 
projected expenditure consequent on feeding ser- 
vants, for he bad just then suffered a considerable 
pecuniary loss by the failure of Prince Lobkowitz, 
who had become the lessee of the Court Theatre, 
which proving unprofitable, brought on the Prince 
such monied difficulties as to compel him to dis- 
continue his share of the pension scttled on Beeth- 
oven in 1809, 

Beethoven’s domestic arrangements, and the 
lawsuit kept pace with each other for a time, but 
the domestic affairs at length gained the day, and 
arrived at their destined point, while the lawsuit 
was still dragging on its heavy course. It was 
tried before the Landrecht of Lower Austria. The 
question of the guardianship of the boy rested on 
the recognised character of the mother, who would 
lose all right and title to him were she proved to 
be, from her immorality or other vices, an unfit 
guardian for her child. It was like plunging a 
dagger into the heart of Beethoven to ask proof of 
immorality in one so closely connected with him. 
Notwithstanding the laxity of the court, and his 
numerous little love affairs, which so often tend to 
depreciate woman in man’s estimation, he retained 
a very high opinion of the sex, and looked on any: 
thing which was likely to alter that opinion with 
horror. Yet, the fate of the boy hung on Beeth- 
aven’s testimony—at least, on the testimony of 
others, drawn forth at his request, The lad was a 
handsome and intellectual child, and of promisi 
abilities, and well worth saving from the contami- 
nation of evil influence. At length, afier a weary- 
ing and tedious process—for law did not seem to 
be more speedy in her movements in Austria than 
in England —his appeal, to satisfy some legal quib- 
ble, was removed from the court of the Landreeht, 
who refused to grant his claim, and transferred to 
the tribunal of the city magistracy of Vienna, where 
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Beethoven’s guardianship was confirmed. Thus, 
the harrassing detail of years was brought to a 
termination, and the original cause of the difficul- 
ties relating to the proper modicum of food neces- 
sary for the support of the domestic appendages of 
an establishment, placed in a position to berefit by 
his uncle’s research on this practical subject. But 
a sudden check was given to Beethoven's exultation 
and the congratulation of his friends, for the fickle- 
minded magistracy of Vienna had scarcely pro- 
nounced when they revoked their decision, and 
handed over the mooted point (the boy) to the 
guardianship of the mother. 

Law was the remedy again, and to law Beeth- 
oven went, and, this time, with satisfactory and 
lasting results. The court of appeal confirmed the 
first decislon, and the boy became Beethoven's sole 
and undivided charge. 

This lawsuit had lasted four years, and during 
that time the boy had been removed from place to 
place, according as one decision or another gave 
cither his mother or uncle the guardianship over 
him. This was a bad training for the child; the 
very fact of his two nearest relatives being engaged 
in litigious disputes was enough to weaken the 
influence of either over him; and the character of 
his mother, being held up to public reprobation, 
was still more iajurious in its tendency and results. 
Some children might have thought and cared little 
about these things; but this lad was very intelli- 
gent, and could draw his own inference from pass- 
ing events. 

About this time another annoyance arose in con- 
nexion with money matters. Prince Kinsky, from 
whom, it may be remembered, Beethoven drew 
part of his income, died, and his executors refused 
to continue the pension granted in 1809. An ap- 
peal to the court, however, compelled them to con. 
tinue the grant of 300 florins; and, as the Arch- 
duke Rudolph allowed him 600 more, he had a 
pension of 900 florins, which was continued to him 
us long as he lived. 

The appointment of the Archduke to the arch- 
bishopric of Almutz induced Beethoven to return 
to the composition of sacred music. He began a 
“mass,”” which was intended to be used at the 
installation of the Archduke in his episcopal see, 
fixed for the 9th of March, 1820. He began the 
work during the winter of 1818-19; but although 
he worked at it perseveringly, he did not make any 
speedy progress, as it was voluminous in extent, 
and elaborate in execution. Perhaps his domestic 
arrangements, too, interfered; for we have good 
reason to believe that, during this period, he was a 
perfect martyr to the “comforts” (questionable in 
his case) of his establishment. His nephew, also, 
although at school, no doubt occupied a certain 
portion of his thoughts. Thus the ‘‘ mass” lagged 
in its completion; and as the Archduke and the 
installation could not be deferred to suit the com- 
poser’s convenience, they had to proceed in their 
course irrespective of his. The Archduke became 
an Archbishop at the appointed time, while the 
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“mass” remained but an uafinished MS. until 1999 
Beethoven having taken three years in its compo. 
sition. 

During the winter of 1821-22, he wrote the three 
pianoforte sonatas, Op. 109,110,111. Before thie 
he had composed several waltzes, and other light 
pieces of dancing music. He found this work 
relaxation from his harder duties. His grand 
sonata in B major had been written during his 
litigation with his sister-in-law. 

The disorderly management of his household— 
the failure of his scheme of domestic economy, 
founded on the principle embodied in his questions 
addressed to his friend as to the “ quantity of meat 
necessary for each servant,” &c., produced eri 
consequences, and we may fairly premise that the 
pecuniary difficulties of his position may be partly 
traceable to the extravagance of an_ i!l-ordered 
household. Like many another genius, Beethoven 
appears on some points to have been very deficient 
in common sense, and his establishment of a house. 
hold was an instance of this. He was, as naturally 
followed from the tenor of his carly life, entirels 
ignorant of the subdivision of the condiments of 
life and their consumptive partition among the 
members of a family; hence he was at the merey 
of his servants, who no doubt were quite as time- 
serving and interested as they are at the present 
day. And his deafness, too, was terribly against 
him, and either prevented his understanding them 
on any point of mooted domestic economy, or gave 
them an excuse for the neglect of stated duties; 





and although, in deference to the great musician, 
we would fain deny the fact, still it must be owned 
that his impatient temper was another exciting 
cause of unpleasantness between him and his ser 
vants., 

Biographers have asserted that he was now I 
a state of almost abject poverty, that he went with- 
out his dinner for days together solely for purposes 
of economy, and that when he did not preserve 
this rigid abstinence he only indulged to the exteat 
of a glass of beer and a few biscuits. This state- 
ment appears to have been very much overdrawa; 
at any rate this extreme poverty was voluntary, for 
at that very time Beethoven held Bank stock 


which he could easily have sold to relieve these 


very pressing wants, had they existed. Many 
circumstances lead us to the supposition that 
Beethoven, although generous enough in the mals, 
still had something of the miser in him. Yet, after 
all, it might have been simply prudence. He had 
the whole present and future charge and maintet- 


_ ance of his nephew, and this was no slight thing 


for one who had his money to make, and who ¥® 
moreover retarded in his profession by a te 
calamity. 

In 1823 Beethoven determined to dispose of his 
“Mass,” the unfortunate “ too late’” manuscript, 
subscription, and to effect this desirabie object 
offered it to the courts of Europe, for 50 ducats 

| Four sovereigns, the Emperor of Russia, 
kings of France, Prussia, and Saxony, accepted ! 
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A fifth copy was disposed of iu Prince 
3 vou Radziwill, Governor of Posen, and M. 
Sebelble took the sixth and last for the Cecilia club 
yi Frankfort on the Maine. A curious anecdote is 
related in connection with the disposal of one copy 
‘9 the Prussian power. The Prussian ambassador | 
Prince vou Hatzfeld, whether from orders to that | 
effect, or from his own impulse is not known, com- | 
missioned the director of chancery to inquire of | 
Beethoven whether he would not prefer the honour 
of a royal order, and the prestige of seeing it 
dangling from his coat, to the vulgar consideration 
of the 50 ducats. But Beethoven would none of | 
the “order.” ‘All the orders of nobility which I 
sondescend to wear,” he used to say “ are here and 
here’ —touching his forehead and his breast. So 
when the very doubtful advantage of the “ Prussian 
honour” was pressed on him, he very emphatically 
and decidedly uttered the two simple words, “ fifty 
ducats.” It was but a stupid proposal to make to 
a wan of Lis known republican feelings, after all, 
aod his prompt rejection of it, proved it to he so. 

It has been remarked that Goethe’s partiality for | 
Beethoven, and his warmly expressed feelings of | 
regard, were ephemeral in their duration, and a | 
proof of this awaited the musician. While the 
subscriptiqn for the “ Mass” was going on he wrote 
to Goethe and asked him to recommend it to the 
Grand Duke of Weimer ; but Goethe was oblivious 
of the existence of one for whom he had formerly 
expressed such friendship. He neither took the 
trouble to answer the letter, nor did he comply 
with the request, and the only result to the disap- 
pointed musician was the mortification of having 
written. Ile never subjected himself to a like 
iasult again, for he carefully abstained from prefer- 
ring any future request. 

Louis XVIII. was Sovereign of France at 
‘uat time, and not coutenting himself with simply 
complying with the terms of the subscription, he 
\o0 ts receipt) directed a gold medal to be for- 
warded to the composer, as a further mark of his 
esleem and admiration. On one side of this 
medal was a portrait of the King, onthe other 
the Inscription ‘ Wonné par Je roi & Monsieur 
Beethoven.” Thus Louis XVIIL, acknow- 
ledged his appreciation of the maestro, while 
Goethe could not afford to bestow on him a few 
seritbled lines, containing words of kindness afid 
‘y@pathy—for even if he had not the power of in- 
‘roduciug the Mass to the Duke, he had that of 
WNering sentiments of affection, and acknowledg- 
“8 bis inability to serve with regret—and this 
Would have satisfied Beethoven, and offered some 
“g4t Consolation in the midst of his other trials 
and sorrows, But the truth was, tha, the adverse 
“4e of fortune had set in; the musician’s influen- 
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prerogative of the time serving. Had he been as 
other men, unscathed by his dreadful malady, it 
would have been bad euough, but it shows un- 
kindaess to the poor deaf musiciaun—the maimed 
labourer for bread, and was nothing less than brutal. 
That he felt unkindness severely is certain. Ilis 
letters proved this, his words also, and a careful 
aualysis of his character leads to the same con- 
clusion. He did not care for unjust slander from 
those whom he did not esteem, but he felt the 
cold look of one whom he had considered a friend, 
acutely. Lis health too at this period was very 
uncertain, and in his letters, he generally puts in 
the proviso to any intended expedition, “if my 
health will permit.” His deafaess had increased, 
and reached such a pitch that ou one occasion, 
when the blunders of the orchestra were entirely 
ascribable to this failing, the privcipal person en- 
gaged in it was compelled to request the com- 
poser to resign his post—showing him the ruinous 
result of his directorship. Beethoven complied 
with the request, but he was gloomy, and sad, and 
silent for the rest of the day, ani evidently re- 
membered the circumstance painfully some time 
afterwards. 

In 1823, he was requested by Count Moritz 
Vou Dietrichstein, to compose a Mass for the 
Emperor of Austria. Count Moritz was Court 
director of music, and had been urged to this re- 
quest by Count Lichnowsky, who was a great 
friend aud admirer of Beethoven, and who thought 
it would be advantageous to him to be brought 
closely uuder the notice of royalty. Beethoven 
was pleased at the request, and began the “ Mass” 
at ouce, but ill-health, and annoyances, aud 
anxieties, obliged him to relinquish the work, aud 
when the latter ceased, and an improvement took 
_ place in the former, a new composition, (the third 
Symphony) floated through his brain, and chased 
away the Emperor’s Mass. A legal dispute with 
a publisher, which terminated disastrously for 
Beethoven, fretted him very much at this time, 
and seriously impaired his slender income, as he 
was compelled to part with one of his Bank 
shares to defray the debt. 

In 1823, he removed to Hetzendorf, and took a 
suile of apartments belonging to the Baron Vou 
Pronay. ‘These rooms were beautifully situated, 
and the prospect from the windows delighted him, 
He had every comfort, every necessary couvenience, 
and, as he glanced around bim, he seemed perfectly 
contented. But his old mania returned on him; 
and, as he looked and looked, an uncomfortable 
feeling came over him, There was nothing he 
could dislike—nothing he could make an available 
aud reasonable excuse for a change of residence. 
The water was good, so that plea was denied him ; 





Ua) and titled patrons were either dead, or under 


8 ¢, 


be Sreat wan was based on these adventitious cir- 
ae of his position looked eoldly on him, 
Weated him with neglect. 


oud, and therefore, those whose admiration of | 


he had plenty of sunshine, neither too much nor 
too little—that resource failed him also; the villa 
| was neither damp nor unhealthy, nor in auy way 
undesirable —iu fact, there was no fault to be found 
with it—at least Beethoven, with all his aptitude 





' was crucl—very cruel—-but cruelty is the 


for fault-finding, could discover none. He was uot 
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pleased, and was beginning to be seriously uncom- 
fortable, when he hit upon an annoyance which 


was too heavy to bear, and which demanded an | 
it. He had a medical man, and he listened tg his 


justant change of abode! And what was this tre- 
mendous evil which required the sacrifice of a large 
amount of rent—for he had paid for his lodgings 
for some months in advance, and that was a very 
serious consideration—and compelled him to a 
speedy departure? Nothing more nor less than 
that the Baron, whenever he encountered him, 
bowed too obsequiously! The poor Baron was 
driving the inmate of his house away by the very 
means which he tcok to please him, and committed 
the terrible mistake of supposing that the great 
man would be pleased by the implied flattery of 
lis deferential bows. 

However, he was himself again as soon as he 
lad resolved on a pretext for removal, aud lost no 
time in acting on this pretext. He went to Baden ; 
sought and evgaged lodgings, and then removed 
all his goods and chattels there ; and as these goods 
and chattels included his grand pianoforte, the 
removal was a more important affair than the flit- 
ting of a bachelor is generally. These constant 


but it certainly did not agree with the constitution 
of the instrument, and in a few years it was very 
much the worse for the locomotive tendency of its 
owner. His next choice of a residence would, in 
one respect, have been conformable to his former 
propensities. It was close, unhealthy, dark, and 
dismsl—in every way undesirable for him; and 
another change, for once, became a matter of sound 
duty and policy. But now change was no easy 
matter, for his money ran short, and he had to 
work, besides, to make more; and change of resi- 


dence took up time which, being the medium of | 
_had arisen, and the fickleminded public worshipped 


work, was the bank from which his diminishing 
resources were replenished. So he remained in his 
filthy lodgings, and for the time being was com- 
pelled to put up with all the discomforts of 
them. 

In this same year (1823) he was urged by several 
musical friends to write another opera. The notion 
pleased him, and he set to work to select a proper 
subject for the libretto; but here a difficulty arose, 
and no theme could be found to meet the tastes of 
those who were concerned in this matter of the 
opera, At last the poet, M. Franz Grillsparzer, 
brought the poem of “ Melusina” to Beethoven, 
who, approving of it, assigned to the late-lamented 
and justly-admired Madame Sontag the part of 
“Melusina.” The failure of ‘ Fidelio’’ had made 
him very chary of producing another operatic com- 


position; and, in the present instance, although he | 


liked the story and had a prima%donna ready, than 
whom none could be better, he would not enter 
fully into the work until he had discussed it in all 
its various bearings. A trifle induced him to throw 
it aside and disappoint the expectant. In Novem- 
ber of the same year, after having relinquished the 


idea of the opera, he began the “ Ninth Symphony,” | face, for he felt that he was not forgotten Of! 
finished it in 1824. Inthis grand composition | but that a little faithful band stood firmly to &™ 











he spoke; and when he had read it, there we 






NEGLECT. 






| there is no evidence of the increasing Weakness 


the composer, although his health was then ing 
miserable state ; nor did he go the way to amen, 


advice so far as sending for and obtaining the 
scribed medicines ; but the irregularity with whieh 
he took these doses made them worse than 
Sometimes he would take a dose, then he woajj 
omit three; and then, on busy days, he would take 
the potion intended for the whole day at once, «4 
save trouble.” Thus, no good result could be eg. 
pected, and, of course, none was obtained, Ay 
soon as the “ Ninth Symphony’’ was fiuished 
Beethoven turned his attention to the compositigg 
of an oratorio entitled “ The Victory of the Cross,” 
but a combination of circumstances delayed its pro. 
gress, and the introduction of Italian music inty 
Vienna placed another obstacle in the way of jts 
completion. The music of Rossini, and of his 
school, which now became popular in Vienua, by 
appealing more strongly to the passions than the 
heroic style of German melody, pleased the pubiie, 
Thus Beethoven was out of favour, and the oratorio 
he wisely judged would be out of favour too, and, 


changes of residence might have suited the master, | therefore, he as wisely also determined for the 


_ present to leave it alone; for Beethoven wanted 


money, and money was the result of public favour, 
and, therefore, public favour was to be courted, and 
the oratorio neglected. 

But all this preyed deeply on the mind and 
spirits of Beethoven. Health, fame, money—al 
going, if not gone!—his deafness confirmed! It 
was a harrowing state to be in, and so he felt it 
True, the great people noticed him courteously 
when they met him, but their notice seemed mor 
condescension than anything else, and Beethoven 
was pained at it. The fact was, that a new idd 


it, and forgot its former deity. Rossini was inthe 
fashion, Beethoven out of it. Under this state of 
feeling the latter was determined to desert Viens 
aud bring out his ‘ Mass” and the “ Ninth Sya- 
phony” in Berlin; but a petition, an expostulatey 
address, was presented to him, praying him 1 
relinquish this idea, and allow Vienna to have the 
honour of introducing these compositions to 4b 
musical world. ‘This address was headed by ts 
name of his friend and admirer, Prince C. Lichno® 
sky, and this name was followed by many others 
noted in that gay capital either for their intellet 
tual acquirements, high social standing, or ackae* 
ledged moral worth. 

The neglected musiciau was deeply affected whes 
this memorial was presented to him, and bis se 
sitive heart acknowledged with gratitude the bied 
ness of those who stood by him in his di 
ment. 

“T will read it alone; I will read it when I 
by myself,” he said, and tears were in bis eyes# 
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smile of pleasant thought on his anxious, 
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snd could not be drawn aside by any new-found 
re possessed a heart keenly alive to 
either kicdness or unkindness; and even if he had 
been a musician of merely ordinary merit, his dis- 
ing malady should have pled for him, and 

ed him from unjust neglect. 

Soon after the presentation of the address, and 
in accordance with the earnest entreaties of friends 
who prayed him to relinquish the self-imposed 
seclasion in which he lived, he consented to preside 
st two concerts to be given at the theatre in 
Vieona. ‘The first of these succeeded fully; the 
house was filled to overflowing, and the applause 
was tremendous; but the second concert was a 
complete failure, and brought little but mortification 
on its promoters. 

In 1824, Beethoven received an invitation to 
visit England, and on the 20th of December, of 
the same year, the invitation was pressingly repeated 

the Philharmonic Society of London, who offered 
him three hundred guineas if he would superintend 
the performance of his own works at their concerts. 
There was a further proviso connected with this 
offer of the three hundred guineas to the effect, 
that during his residence in England he should 
write a new symphony and concerto, to be per- 
formed at the Phillarmonic, the copyright, however, 
tocontinue the property of the composer. Towards 
a special concert which he was to give in London, 
the Philharmonic Society agreed to guarantee him 
£500 sterling. ‘These very advantageous offers 
pleased Beethoven, and he was preparing for his 
journey when domestic annoyance again kept him 
tthome. His nephew was a source of anxiety, 
aud the painful accounts he received of him now 
quite set aside his projected English expedition. 

la 1824, lie also received a letter from a Russian 
prince requesting him to write two instrumental 
quartetts. In a very short time a sccond order 
came from the same illustrious haad, and then a 
third ; and, in order to execute these orders, Beeth- 
owen laid aside the oratorio and the symphony he 
was then engaged on. ‘Lhe price Prince Nicholas 
Vou Galitzen agreed to pay him was 125 ducats. 

Several months elapsed, and the compositions 
were forwarded to the Court of St. Petersburg, but 
0 mouey came in return; and when a long illness 
lad reduced Beethoven’s finances considerably, he 
¥rote to the prince and requested payment for the 
work done. Ile obtained no answer to his letter. 
He wrote again aud again, aud at last received an 
timation from some official persons to whom he 
tad applied, stating that the priuce had gone to 
Srsia to join the army, and had left no instructions 

the payment of his debt to Beethoven. 

In the winter of the same year, ]$245, he was 
Mlaeked with a severe cough, which lasted until 
the Spring, when he became a little better, and 
temoved to Baden. 

Pod 525, he accepted an offer for the purchase 
Second Mass” and the “ Ninth Symphony.” 


lr the former he received 1,000 florins; for the 
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latter, 600 ditto. To the same house which had 
bought these MSS. (Schott, Brothers, of Mainz), he 
also sold five other pieces—é.¢., the Overture in C 
major, Opferlied, Bundelsleid, Ariette, and Baga. 
telles for the piano. For these he had 430 ducats. 
Two quatuors also, at the same time, brought him 
in 150 dueats, in addition to the above sums, so 
that he was very well off again as to money mat- 
ters. | 

In the autumn of 1825, Beethoven removed to 
the Schwarzpanier House, situated on the glacis 
of the suburb of Wahring, and at that residence 
the painful remainder of his life was passed; and 
well might it be called painful, for there came upon 
him the greatest disappointments of life. His 
nephew, for whom he had done so much, and whom 
he loved as his own son, proved nothing but a 
disgrace to him. His boyhood had been charac- 
terised by petty faults of falsehood and chicauery, 
and the characteristics of the child had matured 
into the nature of the stripling. At the age of 17 
he left school and returned to his unele’s house, 
attending (for the continuance of his education) 
the course of philosophy at the university, from 
which institution he was in the end expelled for 
his bad conduct. This disgrace was felt acutely 
by Beethoven, and embittered the remainder of his 
life. The expulsion from the college obliged the 
young man to seek some other place for the con- 
tinuance of his studies, and the choice of those 
who were competent judges fell on the Polytechnic 
Institution. M. Reisser, the vice-director of the 
Polytechnic, was joint-guardian, with Beethoven, 
over the nephew, and therefore it seemed peculiarly 
advantageous for him to be placed there. 

One would have thought that the expulsion from 
the university would have acted as a sufficient 
warning to this unhappy young man, but it was 
not so. He still continued his vicious life; his 
time was spent in vice and folly, and his studies 
were forgotteu. Lis failure at one of the exami- 
nations, caused by his own neglect, had such an 
effect upon him that he made an attempt on his 
life This crime, according to the laws of his 
country, was punishable by the civil authorities, 
who took charge of him for atime, and then handed 
him over to his uncle, with the order to keep him 
only one day in his house, as for that period alone 
was he permitted to remain in Vienna. Thus was 
he virtually exiled by his own vices and follies, 
Eventually a commission was obtained for him, 
through the interest of M. Von Breuning, and, out 
of consideration for Beethoven, Lieutenant-Field- 
Marshal Stutterheim couseuted to receive lim into 
his regiment. 

The anxiety he had suffered on account of the 
‘nephew, added to the exposure to the bitter De- 
cember air,in a journey undertaken in that nephew's 
cause, destroyed the remaining vestige of health in 
Beethoven, and the December of 1$26 saw him a 
confirmed invalid. lle applied to his two former 


physicians to attend him, but they were cither too 


busy or too indifferent to obey the summons, and 
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Dr. Wawruch, clinical professor, was called in, or 
rather sent in, by one who knew tle musician’s 
need of medical aid. is primary disease was 
inflammation of the lungs, but symptoms of dropsy 
followed, and increased so speedily that, although 
Dr. Wawruch would fain have denied the fact, 
there was no doubt about the nature of the com- 
plaint. He submitted to an operation on the 15th 
of December, to another on the Sth of February, 
again on the 23th of the same month, and again on 
the 27th of February. 

Towards the end of January, Beethoven’s former 
friend, Dr. Malfatti, prescribed for him. He re- 
commended the stimulant of iced punch, and, this 
remedy succeeding, he rallied a little, and appeared 
to be regaining somewhat of his former lealth and 
spirits. But this was only a flash in the pan; his 
strength visibly declined. 

At this last trying period of life, wien weakness 
forbade exertion, and yet when exertion was almost 
compulsory in consequence of his greatly diminished 
income, he wrote (under the impression that he 
might be reduced to positive want), to some musi- 
cal frieuds in London, asking them to set his case 
before the Philharmonic Society, and request them 
to carry a former proposal into execution, and give 
a concert in his behalf. The society returned a 
most generous unswer to this appeal, and begged 
Beethoven's acceptance of the sum of one hundred 
pounds sterling, “to provide the necessary com- 
forts and conveniences during his illuess.’” This 
noble society—noble in its prompt generosity— 
furthermore added, that did Beethoven need any 
more assistance. it would be most willingly 
granted to him on his making his wants known. 

He was so grateful to the Philharmonic direc- 
tors, that he expressed his wish of composing 
either a symphony, or something e!se for them, 
and he did set about the “ Tenth Symphony,” in- 
tending it for the society, and promising to him- 
self that it should eclipse all his other works in 
beauty. 

On the 24th of March, he became speedily and 
alarmingly worse, and the Sacrament for the dying 
was administered to him. At about noon of the 
same day, the last struggle began, and from this 
time up to six o’clock on the evening of the 26th 
never ceased. ‘Then death came and released him. 
It was during the continuance of a tremendous 
hail storm that the renowned composer breathed 
his last, in the 57th year of his age, ou the 26th 
of March, 1527. On a post-mortem examination, 
it was discovered “that the auditory nerves were 
shrivelled and marrowless, the arteries running 
along over them stretched as over a crow-quill and 
knotty.” ‘Thus was his deafuess accounted for. 

He was interred in the village of Wabring- 


funeral. 

His character, like all other characters, seems to 
have been a compound of jucousistencies. Hasty, 
impetuous and prone to take offlence—and then as 
ready to forgive. His suspicion, the result of his 
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must frequently have been wanting. 
wore than twenty thousand persous attendiig his | 
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DEATU OF BELTUVVLN. 


deafness, was his worst trait. He never would g 
could believe that people were dealing fairly with 
him. He appears to have been something of 4 
tyrant too in his domestic establishment, for jg, 
memorandum which he left behind him we gag 
that he had no less than twelve new servants jg 
as many months. 

The training of his nephew was singularly jp. 
judicious, and he committed ove error than which 
none could more effectually destroy any esteeg 
Which that nephew would feel for him—and this 
error was his abuse of the mother to the so 
Without doubt she was a very worthless persog, 
but there was no need of displaying her worthieg. 
ness to her boy, especially as he retained a certaiz 
amount of affection for her, evidenced by his find 
ing out her abode and going to see her, and alter 
that by his corresponding with her, although his 
uncle had positively forbidden anything of the sort, 

This latter circumstance, added to the vicioy 
life of the nephew, alienated Beethoven from him; 
but a few days before his death all his kindly 
feelings returned, and he made a new will be 
queathing the whole of lis property to this you 
mau. 

According to the account of Dr. Bach, who bad 
been appointed executor to Beethoven, the pro- 
perty, including the produce of the sale of furniture, 
music, aud seven bank shares, amounted to 10,233 
florins. The expenses of the funeral were de 
ducted from this, and the remainder 9,019 florins 
became the possession of the nephew. It seems 
strange that while he had this property he should 
have feared want, and should, therefore, have asked 
the Phillarmonic for aid. However, no matter bow 
inexplicable the facts, such they were, and suck 
they must stand. 

The smallness of this bequest seems to be & 
consistent with the requited labour of the bequeatber. 
Beethoven wrote immensely, and obtained a ready 
sale for his compositions, yet he was strai 
during his life time, and only left, as is seen abore, 
10,232 florins, 

Although very parsimonious in some cases © 
others he seemed to have no idea of the value @ 
money ; thus at one period of his life, when his & 
come was but 3,400 florins, we find him expendiag 
1,100 in rent—a very large proportion certaisly 
when we know that his nephew being ea 
dependant on him at that time cost bim 1,10 
more, and that he then gave to his servants a fe 
ther'sum of 900 florins, leaving only 300 fons 
for all other purposes. No wonder he had “bal 
days” (anglice, days when dinner was an imagis#] 
observance), noted down in his diary—under 
management the wherewithal to provide the disse 


Beethoven’s compositions are well knows to 
musical world, and the musical portion of - 
will scarcely care for a dissertation on theif | 
He wrote 74 songs and ballads, of whie® vA 
“ Adelaide” may be considered one of the bes 
perbaps the very best. Of his instr 
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ve may wention the “ Sonate Pathetique” which he 
dedicated to Lichnowsky. This truly beautiful 
somposition conveys exactly the idea w hich its 
title would imply. The opening movement is very 
fne—the “ allegro”’ which follows it plaintive and 
beaatiful ; the “ adagio” as perfect as any musical | 
composition can be. There is a grandeur in the 
melsocholy of this work which is unsurpassable. 
Independently of the scientific beauties of Beetho- 
yen's works, there is a peculiar charm in the 
delicate feeling displayed throughout—a kind of 
melody of the soul, displaying itself through the 
melody of harmonious sounds—and he always con- 
reys the impression he means to convey. In the 
Pastoral Symphony, we are in the midst of green 
fields, and bleating flocks, and rural scenes, while 
in the “ Funeral March’’ we appear to be following 
the dead to their silent home. 

Besides the above-named compositions, Beetho- 
ven has left us ample evidence of his industry and 
his genius. He wrote 35 sonatas for the piano- 
forte; 13 miscellaneous pieces for the same instru- 
ment; 42 variations on favourite airs, also, for the 
piano ; 10 overtures ; 10 symphonies, besides duets, 
‘rigs, quartetts, quiutetts, concertos, sextetts, and 
septetts. These with his vocal works, his masses, 
oratorios, and operas, form a voluminous collection 
of about 300 pieces, The prices he received for 
these varied, according to their extent, and the 
period at which they were written. In 1823, he 
accepted an offer of one hundred guineas for three 
quartetts, the compositions to be delivered on the 
payment of the money. ‘This condition was 
specially named in the agreemeut, and rigidly 
eaforced by Beethoven, who always liked to have 
his morey, when fe parted with his mouey’s worth. 

He was always extremely anxious to visit Eng- 
laud, as Le fancied he would be more fully appre- 
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and too large for, the rest of his body. is fea- 
tures were however strongly marked aud ilutelligent, 
and his face was expressive. One peculiarity he 
had which we can scarcely account for, he could 
never dance in time. During the latter period of 
his life, this might no doubt be put down to his 
deafness; but iu the earlier part of his existence, 
when in all probability he was the most devoted 
follower of Terpsichore, this malady was not of 
sufficient importance to preveut his hearing the 
musical accompaniment to pedal evolutions. There- 
fore we cannot in this way account for the strange 
fact of this very perfect musician not being able 
to accomplish the simple act of dancing in time. 
The leader of an orchestra, the director of musical 
performances, not able to dance in time !—almost 
as great an anomaly in that, as in bis character of 
the deaf composer and musical enthusiast. 

His eccentricities have called down censure on 
him, but the circumstances of his life should plead 
in his excuse. In his childhood he was treated with 
neglect aud harshness by his father, a state of feel- 
ing which might have been the consequence of the 
injurious and false report of the boy’s disgraceful 
though royal parentage. Then his deafuess was 
a chafing source of sorrow, as we have seen in 
the progress of his life, and, of course, tended to 
increase the natural irritability of his very impatient 
temper; and, again, if he had imputed his father’s 
harshness to the above stated cause, this would 
have also galled and fretted him into the angry, 
impetuous, and even suspicious being he was. 

But mercifully shall Beethoven be judged, in 
consideration of the pleasure he has afforded us, 
aud the valuable bequest he has left to the musical 
world. In his errors lie was only like the gene- 
rality of mankind, and the better portion of them 
moreover; for Beethoven’s faults were not vices. 





cated, and get on better in our country than his | 
owa; but his wish was never gratified, as has been | 
seen. His proposed visit in 1824 was sct aside by | 
the graceless conduct of his nephew. 

In personal appearauce Beethoven was not good 

ug. He was short, but of a compact and 
muscular figure ; his head was out of proportion to, | 


In his talent his individuality is proclaimed—and 
while we forgive the angry, hasty, aud suspicious 
creature—one of a multitude of others, similar to 
lim unfortunately, we may admire the unrivalled 
genius—the unit who, inthe centre of a little band 
of spirits like himself stands above the multitude 
—a statue tothe triumpls of geuius in man. 








TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF 


A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE; 


BEING 
PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ADVENTURES AT FISANGHAN, 
For ture days and three nights we were absent 
anghan, and then we returned without any | 


ue to the whereabouts of the deserters. During | 


' 
i 


towards myself was marked with respect aud hos- 
pitality. ‘They seemed to me, moreover, to be a 
happy and contented people—happy in their do- 
mestic relations (for I never eneountered one 
single instance of wife-beating, and this is saying 


Period I had penetrated a good distance into | a great dea! for those parts of India, where these 


> luterior ; had lodged, boarded, and slept with 


things were of periodical recurrence, and are con- 


mattves; and, upon the whole, their conduct | sidered as a lawful necessity)—happy at their 
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274 ADVENTURES AT PISANGUAN. 


labour, and cheerful and conteuted with their labour 
and their ruler. As for the varied features which 
the scenery presented, the beauty and sublimity of 
some of the mountain passes, where casual glimpses 
of magnificent dells, and valleys interspersed with 
rivulets overshadowed by stately forest trees—no 
idea of mine can render justice to the theme. The 
spice-laden breezes that swept over these parts 
carried with them a healthy, cheerful impression, 
and certain am I that neither deadly upas nor sick- 
ening miasma was to be feared in this part of the 
island. 

On our return to Pisanghan, with hardly an 
hour’s delay, we were started afresh on the track 
of the runaway. This time, however, the ship's 
longboat was fitted up for the expedition. We 
had plenty of good cheer on board, pleuty of hands 
to work or row the boat, spare oars, sails, and 
plenty of firearms and other ammunition. Thus 
equipped we sailed up the river with a fair wind, 
and in half an hour’s time had shut out civilisation 
effectually. I never, in the whole course of my 


vast plain of endless land or ground, with not one 


‘tree, or bush, or human being, or animal, or bird, 





after travels and expericnce, remember to have | 


encountered anything more awfully desolate and 
solitary than were parts of that serpentine stream, 
which, gradually widening and deepening as we 
advanced landward, was overshadowed on cither 
bank with impenetrable mangroves, bathing their 
leaves dismally in the silent stream flowing by their 
roots. Sometimes the very light of heaven was 
shut out by gigantic forest trees, which, stretching 
across the mangroves, had firmly embraced each 
in a tanglement of branches which not the lapse of 
years, nor the fury of fifty hurricanes, had been 


able to sever, ‘Then, indeed, in such spots— 


whilst a vault-like atmosphere breathed of pestilence | 


and fever—then, indeed, we could realise the idea 
that there are very hotbeds of pestilence to be 
encountered in parts of the island, and the upas 
tree was no longer a fable. KFmerging, however, 
from a couple of hours of such gloomy solitude, we 
would come upon another and a very different kind 
of scenery —a scenery of grandeur, but still inten- 
sest silence —a scenery where the friendly bouch 
of one shadowy tree would be a priceless beon ‘at 
the midday hour; where high, upright, rocky cliffs, 
shot up on either side, and where the stream har: 
rowed and deepened, so that the heated stones 
emitted a furnace atmosphere, and the eve {i ished 
and was dazzik d by the glare ; where hot a blade of 
grass existed, and hot bloodsuckers aud other 
loathsome reptiles basked parbaked uponthe smooth 


or insect, as far as we could discover, existip 
within its range. The report of our Crear 
wakened no natives, startled no sleepers. A slight, 
sharp noise, like the explosion of a cracker, and , 
white, thin thread of smoke curling up gradually 
towards the cloudless skies, which gleamed lik 
multen lead in the fierce, bright, dazzling sunshine 
of the day. 

Then, varying our picture at intervals, we rowed 
or sailed away as circumstances best permitted, 
and after two days and two nights (the tide being 
continuously against us) got into the very heart, 
as it, were, of the wildest regions of Sumatra, 
There was no Jack of company here—company ia 
abundance, but not the most choice and agreeable 
one might select. Hippopotami, whose name was 
legion, poked their ugly snouts up in alarming 
proximity to the boat, and eyed us intruders with 
a no very welcome grunt. Alligators, large and 
hideous beyond description, basked upon the banks. 
Countless troops of monkeys gabbled and grinned, 
and chattered and yelled, as they slung themselves, 
hanging. on by each others’ tails, from one lofty 
bough to another, marvelling, doubtless, at the ap- 
proach of animals so very much associated to ther 
own species. I must confess that two of our own 
Lascars lacked only tail and agility to rank with 
the ugliest of them. Then again, pusading through 
the forest, amidst a babel of sounds of falling 
branches and trodden leaves, scattering the smaller 
fry to right and left, one or two huge elephants 
would come down to drink, and catching sight of 
the white sail and dark object floating unpleasautly 
nigh tothem, make a rapid retreat, to the thunder: 
ing music of their own trumpets, and followed by 


_ countless invisible denizens of the forest, from the 
stately elk to the tiny moss deer, hardly as big as 


and perpendicular cliffs, adhering to them, good. | 


, 
Ww What laws of attraction. 
Then, again, a third and still more materia! change 
iu the aspect of the panorama would suddenly burst 
upon us, aud some sudden bend iu the river sloot 
us out from amidst those hot and solitary cliffs 
lato—what’ “The abomination of desolation e 
spoken of by Daniel the Prophet! Of a truth, it 
was a desolation. Here the river ran nearly to 
the level of either brink, and the land on either 
bank, as far as the eve could discover, was one 


ness knows how, or 


| taneously, 
- 


an ordinary hare. If we had dared to land, I have 
no doubt that game of great variety would bare 
been abundant. We could hear the peacocks 
mournful ery and the sup of the partridge resound: 
ing on all sides; but so also did the occasional 
grow! of combatant tigers; and we saw snakes 
ough in ene day, which, both as to size & 
venom, might have exterminated a flourishing 
colony. Sometimes the temptation to brave al 
danger and step ashore was very great to all of w 
Ou one oceasion I shot a small bird of paradist 
the ouly one of the kind J had ever er.countered; 
the whole plumage was snowy white, with a large 
white top-knot ; the body altogether was not 


_larger than that of a common sparrow, but the 


of those large feathers, in the shape of a lyre, must 
have been fully a foot and a half in length. 
lovely Lird was seated on a twig that overhung the 
river, and I had effectually impeached him 
lim dead—and we were rowing in to pick it Bf 
when, like a flash of lightning, a wild cat, or some 
auimal of that species, darted out of the 
seized the bird, and disappeared with it ipstaa 
On another occasion we came 14 
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One enal! opening which may have been the Golgotha ; the waters like a thing of life.” Pleasautlyna 
Ae, of the wild denizens of this forest; it was literally | cosily we smoked and chatted, and did our littl 


grog We might even have been musical, but 


Mog drewed with skeletons of dead elephants, bison, 
then silence was our best safeguard, or at least any 








ims and other animals, and, as a natural result, there 
ght, gas plenty of tusks and ivory to be collected for | outrageous noise might. attract the attention of 
da the trouble of picking them up. One adventurous cut-throat villains who were prowling about, like 
tt Lasear, who had “wee ee My how warnings of | the master they served, seeking whom they mighé 
. hose best acquainted with the place, had hardly devour. It might have been about two o'clock, 
nite pol a dozen yards inland before he rushed | and we had lessened the distance between the two 
back and plunged into the river, striking out man- | vessels by more than half, when the moon rose and 
wed fylly for the boat. On picking him up again he | shone out pleasantly upon the water. There are 
red, informed us that the whole place was literally alive | sentimental young ladies and love-sick young gen- 
ming with snakes, and that it was a most providential | tlemen who adore the moonlight—who revel in 
ar, thing, barefooted as he was, that he had escaped | moonlight walks and such-like juvenile weaknesses ; 
a. being stung, having set his foot firmly on the head | for my own part, I candidly confess, unromantic 
Abe of one reptile. and ungallant as it may seem—and [ can vouch > 
able Soon after leaving this port we reached the | for the seatiments of every one else in the boat, . = 
a town of our destination, a place called Utterwyiah. | expressed as they were emphatically and with “a 
hing It was the most considerable town I had seen in | decision—I wished the moon at the bottom of the ag ; 
por Sumatra—the houses still, however, built upon | sea, or lower down still, or anywhere excepting ie : 
props, and the natives adhering more rigidly to | where, with provoking smile, her bright counten- Pati’ 
uks. a species of Mohamedanism, which is more or less | ance beamed across our silent path, and revealed hate * 
ned, the faith of the whole island. The Governor or | the beauty of the scenery—the waters bathed in ie 
re Kajah, who was on very friendly footing with the | silvery light, and, just under the dark clouds that ef 
olty Qaeen of Pisanghan, received us most courteously ; | bound the horizon, or palpably opposed thereto, aS t? 
bat the object of our voyage proved vain. What | the white sails of some twenty piratical-looking oe 
he had become of the deserters no one could tell; and, | boats. Aye, and what was worse, they liad seen ane 3 
155 what is stranger still, no trace could be found of | us, too, aud were bearing down upon us as fast as te 2 
mith the boat they had carried off with them. They | the freshering breeze and twenty stout rowers could ae 
ug bad either penetrated further inland, watching | impel each boat. a ? 
their opportunity to pass inhabited parts during | <A good, stiff breeze was our only chance—a ar 
é the night, orelse they had, what is naively termed, | squall our salvation; and a squall was brewing nt ‘ 
ants “made a hole in the water.” _ rapidly. ‘The vessels in chase of us saw this, and To 
tof We were glad enough to get back to the old | as their heavy sails must be furled to me’, they ag * 
uty Vietoria again, and spin yarus about all the marvels | gave way with redoubled cnergy, till |. waters ‘4 ; ; 
ph ve had encountered, which served nightly to pass | looked like a sheet of foam, stretching from one 4 ‘ 
A away the weary hours of the middle watch. | proah’s bows to another. They gained on us rae ee : 
the | Py this time the Victoria had nearly completed | pidly, and with fearful odds. ee 
An re cago. The remainder, cousisting of some | We made all ready for a stout and determined Bi 
tons, was piled up opposite the Queeu’s | resistance ; but a very forlorn Lope indeed was ‘e 
ne palace. This we were never destined to load, but | this. ‘I'wo things favoured us—our light draught, 
ai of that more anon. Our supply of biscuit had | which cnabled us to hug the shore and thus get 
na ran short, as had also the small quantity of salt to windward, aud the stiff and well-balanced trim 
~ meat used in the cabin, and by the Manilla sea- | of our boat, which would enable us to carry sail 
- cumpes, and the Chinese carpenter ; the rest of | so long as one stitch would adhere to the bolt- 
the crew lived upon curry, and rice, and dholl, and | ropes. Meanwhile the crew gave way with stout 
" ghee. As I have before stated, there were a vast | and willing hearts, while the very heavens grew 
a myo of vessels of all nations at this period on | murky as the rapidly rising squall obscured the 
ise rt ni and one large ship, an annual trader to | moon, and scattered its araxt couriers far aud wide. 
de v ie, so tte tad and captain of whoin | Right a-head of us ete a ; ie a 
rst ented intimate, held out the best hopes of | to round the furthermost roc of which would oblige 
a P =p our stores. She was, however, lying | us to come into the same parallel the Malay proahs 
tal pp some fifty miles further down the coast, | were suiling in—a circumstance which must inevi- 
he Wi iset i were abundant piratical proalis prowl. | tably bring us into contact with them. There was 
ris deat in search of prey, N. and myself agreed | only one chauce of escape one hope for dear life, 
the Gise hte in the long boat, to righer asa I have already stated that the cape was rock-girt. 
bok dee sted schooner, ard to carry an assorted A ledge of rocks, nearly a quarter of a mile in 
picked men, chiefly Manilla men, who are | extent, reached leeward from its utmost point, and 
_ for their daring and reckless kind of | in the finest weather evea vessels of the smallest 
-s Tete We started one dark night at 10 p.m. | size gave this place a wide berth. N., however, 
“ cur and the darkness, as we steered by com- | who had frequently cruised about here, remembered 
r" PS, Were favourable to the undertaking, the land- | having observed a channel amidst these rocks large 


set in gently, and our boat “a@valked enough to admit any ship's boat, but impracticable 
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to these proals, whose draught of water was very | Bidding farewell to the worthy old Dane, we made 


great. To hit upon this spot, and ran into it, was 
our only hope; and the difficulty of this may be 
conceived when I say that, apart from a very vague 


| 
| 
| 


notion of the exact position of the channel, the © f 
| bulwarks, quietly fishing over the stern, when the 


night had become intensely dark, the squall raged 
with fary, and though we had furled all but the 
jib, yet the boat was propelled through the water 
at the rate of at least six knots per hour, 


of surf that tossed and roared against the rocky 
ledge. We edged in rapidly. The surf, as it was 
beaten back from the rocks, fell in heavy spray 
upon our anxious faces. The noise was too great 
to hear ourselves speak, and we were guided by 
motions from N., who had taken possession of the 
helm. 

All this time we seemed to be sailing into the 
lion’s mouth. Doubtless the pirates thought so, 
as they hove-to off the foremost headland, quietly 
awaiting our approach. Our eyes, however, were 
bent with earnest gaze upon the foam-covered 
rocks—there lay our safety or destruction. Sud- 
denly, where my inexperienced eye saw nought but 
a watery grave, N. had hauled the boat up to the 
wind, and we shot, like an arrow from a bow, into 
the very thickest of the boiling foam. Those 
moments were years—years of terrible suspense 
and awe, of stupifying noise and commotion ! 

Perhaps five minutes of such suspense, and then 
we glided into a rock-girt basin—a very haven 
of peace. Under the lee of one tall rock we shut 
out the squall and the tumult, secure from our 
pursuers, who doubtless accounted for our sudden 
disappearance by supposing that we had been 
dashed to atoms on the rocks we had hugged for 
security. We were as safe, and indeed safer 
here than on board of our own ship, so long as the 
sea lasted and darkness sheltered our whereabouts. 
It was not, however, improbable that by morning 
light, especially if the weather had calmed, the 
boats of the piratical fleet might come prowling 
about in search of any stranded booty. The idea 
was not a pleasant one, and after breathing time 
and refreshments had revived us, we determined to 
risk our lives again, commending them to His 
protection who had so wonderfully guided our frail 
bark into a refuge. We managed to get out with 
little difficulty, gliding from rock to rock, uutil the 
lee side of the channel opened smoothly, and again 
we were out upon the ocean. The squall had 
considerably abated ; the moon shone out brightly ; 
and the pirates, disgusted and disappointed, stood 
out to sea. Just as the day broke in the cast, we 
ran alongside of Der Danish Egg, a fine ship of 


six hundred tons, and commanded by as hospitable | 
and good-natured a sailor as one would wish to | 
Turning into a comfortable berth, L | 


encounter. 
was soon too sound asleep to be troubled with 
unpleasant dreams, and when I awoke the sun was 
far in the west, and the board of mine hospitable 
host groaned under the weight of good cheer. 
He willingly supplied us with all we required, and 


It was | 
a terrible sight, too, to see the long unbroken line | 











the best usc we could of a stiff sca breeze, and 
reached our own vessel about two hours after 
midnight. 

The day after our return, I was sitting om the 


the long-boat returned from the sliore—empty, bet 
with a note from N. wishing my immediate attey. 
dance. I was at first rather alarmed, and feared 
that he had either been taken ill, or had got intg 
some mess with the natives. Little did I think 
at that moment that I was the source of all his 
trouble. On landing I was met by the Princess 
Royal—and I thought there was something more 
than usually radiant about her smile as she led me 
into the august presence of her mother—who was 
at that moment picking her teeth with a fish-hook, 
N., who looked awfully serious, asked me if I had 
brought my traps ashore. Traps !—Shore!— 
what could he mean? Oh, nothing particular; he 
could easily send my things ashore when he went 
on board. Heaven forbid that he should ever 
prove a stumbling-block to my brilliant prospects 
in life !—and then he dotted off on his fingers the 
amount of poultry, and cattle, and: cocoa-nuts, and 
goodness knows what besides, that 1 was to in 
herit. Now N., though he liked a little quiet fun 
in a quiet way, was a thorough-bred Scotch 
with an eye and a half to business and profit, 
only the other half for the enjoyments of life. He 
was about the last man one would suspect of im 
dulging in a practical joke, and I! was therefore 
quite at a loss to know what he was aimingat. 
1 was not kept long, however, in ignorance. The 
queen had taken a liking to my humble self, and 
her daughter was desperately in love—at least, 9 
she (the mother, not the daughter) said. Her 
Majesty considered me a suitable matcb, and had 
therefore, supposing me to be the goods and chat- 
tels of N., offered five tons of beetlenut for me, 
intending to marry me to her daughter, and make 
me heir apparent to the throne. 

Overwhelming as the prospects were—cruel, 
though the necessity of refusing the lady's hand— 
I am sorry to say, I was obliged to forego the one 
and the otber. I had really some doubts as to my 
own personal safety, should her Majesty entertait 
any notion of the indignity I was necessitated t 
offer her under the cloak of hypocritical raptures 
1 went on board with N., promising to come 
with my effects early next morning, and fo 
celebrate the Royal nuptials to the music of tom- 
tom’s, and noisy gongs, 

That night the barque Louisa, Captain Rost, 
sailed for Penang, with N. and myself | 
on board. The Victoria went off to Calcutta, je 
minus the five tons of beetlenut, my specified vale. 
I never set eyes on that ship again. I never heard 
or saw anything of my royal sweetheart, who om 
soled herself, doubtless, with some stout Ma 
Daring our voyage, we encountered a most 
squall, which laid the vessel on her beam ends. 8M 
was rice-laden even to the very cabins, and ti 
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of these giving way, poured such a 
shower of loose rice into the euddy as effectually 
gaasbed every light. The binnacle on deck was 
washed overboard. And in the midst of all the 

and row that ensued, carefully jammed up 

te the neck by the rice, and unable to move in any 
, were too pitiable objects—myself and 

« Baso,” N.’s heathenish, moustached, black servant 
from Bengal. Despite the inconvenience of my 
ition, when a sea-cumny brought a lJanthorn to 
beam upon us, I could not resist from screaming 
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with laughter, at the ludicrous object this black 
fellow presented. Livid with fear, and with large 
perspiration drops starting from his forehead, his 
hands clasped together, he was bawling forth sup- 
plications for and to some invisible power in whom 
he placed implicit faith. What that faith dictated 
I am unable to say, for a very heathen was Buso— 
@ regular sepoy in every respect. 

When the squall ceased the rice was shovelled 
into the baskets, and we were liberated, nothing the 





worse for our imprisonment. 
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“ Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr, Johnson. 


“ Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
“ The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.” 


—Lord Bacon, 





THE STREETS AND THEIR NUISANCES. 
Ir is nothing new to confess to an attachment 
to “the streets;” men of catholic feeling have 
always been fond of them—their sights, their in- 





cidents, their humour, their pathos—the latter not 
uafrequent to quick eyes, whatever may be said of | 
Eoglish reserve. I am, myself, an inveterate | 
“mooner” when abroad, and have, in-doors, such 
aa inclination to look out-o’-window, as seriously 
interferes with my otherwise industrious habits. 
It is supposed by those who know little of me, 
that I walk about London taking no note of any- 
thing, and “‘chewing the cud of sweet or bitter 
fancy ;'’ but the precise reverse is the case ; and I 
never go through a thoroughfare without bringing 
away impressions of numerous countenances, 
dresses, shop-windows, houses, coaches, aud odds 
and euds of all sorts, which blot each other out 
from day to day, to be again and again renewed. 
I think, indeed, L must be a born street-enjoyer, 
for Ihave never been able to work myself up to 
aay of those heights of indignation about street 
nuisances to which others so naturally reach. I 
do not wish to be uucharitable; but I should be 
inelined.to suspect a great smeller-out and putter- 
down of street-nuisances for a selfish man. 

The organ nuisance, now, that is quite a topic 
of the day ; and I see the Parliament of this dis- 
Wacted realm is actually petitioned upon the sub- 
ject. What arc the facts? Poor Italians go 
about in the open air, which, by Heaven's charter, 
is free to all; walking on the solid earth, which, 
by the same charter, is [ree to all—with musical 
ustruments, from which they grind out tunes with 
seater or less degrees of badness—touching their 

to servant girls, and getting a few coins per 
ty. These form the bulk of the musical “ pui- 
“aces” of the streets. Besides, there are people 
with harps, violins, flutes, fifes, brass instruments, 
ad triangles. There is one duleimer in London 
“420 more. Drums I never come across, unles® 











of all it is wanted—iuto the domains of 


_the ¢om-tom of the swart Lascar may claim that 


designation. Nor do I remember a psaltery, or a 
sackbut. And this is—a nuisance! The musi- 
cians annoy Jones, and he calls for plenary powers 
to the policeman, to put them down. How un- 
just! Does Jones never annoy any one ; possibly 
by his singing, probably by his chatter? He 
will not dare deny it; or if he should, let the 
appeal be made to those whom he has a thousand 
times bored or disgusted. Then why should not 
the policeman put Aim down? Consider, to coun- 
terbalance the little vexations a street musician 
may bring to a sick person, or another who is 
writing against time, as was the case with me 
last Saturday, when ¢hrce (1 speak truth) hurdy- 
gurdics were grinding away in my quiet street, 
with a brass band in the distance, muttering like 


_ an earthquake; consider the benefits they bring. 


What a cosmopolitan air they give to our thorough- 
fares! How they keep alive in the popular 
mind the idea that others besides the island-born 
are men—walk on two legs, have reasonably 
handsome features, talk a little (not anything so 
respectable as English, it is true, but still a lan- 
guage of some sort), and are not without graces 
of demeanour. Graces of demeanour? Many a 
poor dweller in dark streets never saw anything 
more graceful in his life than the bow of an 
Italian boy over his instryment. And this is 
fighting the battle of the itinerant musician on 


narrow grounds. For what, after all, is his pecu- 
lium? Not his olive complexion, nor his patois, 


nor his rough chaussure, nor his flirtations with 
the servants, but the mastic. The man—call him 
a vagabond, if you please, and hint at treadmills 
—takes music to places where, otherwise, it 
would not go, aud to the very places where most 

the wife- 
beater, and the drunkard, and the bully. Now 
music is notoriously capable of soothing the savage 


‘ Gteast ; and J, for one, am not above confessing 
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that I have, before vow, 
humour to good by 
street-piano. You may . ' 

rformance is bad; but “ badness’’ is relative. 
A painted poll-parrot is high art to a clown who 
would not see a gleam of sense in the Apollo; 
so, the itinerant’s grinding of “La Donna ¢ 


Mobile,” however it miglit excruciate Verdi, if he | 


heard it (but supposing Verdi to be a sensible 


man, it would do nothing of the sort); and how- | 
ever it may vex you, you cperatic prig, may be a- 
shady boon’’ to the dweller in Tattyboy’s-rents, | 


and move him to thoughts too deep for tears. | well to be consictent, if ouly for the look of the 


One thing is clear, and any one may test it by 
looking about for himself in the course of his 
perambulations of town, that working women— 
moiling labourers’ wives as well as servants—find 
the itinerant musician a pleasant “ break” in the 
routine of the day, and cncourage and capacitate 
the children to give him half-pence. Hence, the 
wily artist seeks the densely populated thorough 
fares, and reaps his richest harvest—not in pom- 
pous Belgravian solitudes, where the pampered 
minion of luxury is ordered to bribe “ that fellow 
to move on,” but in the humble Baby’s Land of 
the outskirts, where cooper’s wives are apt to have 
twins, and mouthly nurses pitch their tents. It 
will be observed that the Italian boy has a special 
mission of adaptation to these neighbourlioods. 
Round him the little ones—not always clean and 
tidy, it must be confessed—congregate, and study, 
with childish pertinacity, the revolutions of the 
handle which he turns, supposing there is no 
flap” to lift up, and disclose dancing men and 
women; which, of late, have become rare, while 
the quality of the music is very much improved 
Brass bands, which do not offer so many casy 
points of study to very young children, and harps 
and violins, which appeal to higher audiences than 
those of Tattyboy’s-rents, stand, for the most part, 
by publichouses, at the corners of largish open 
streets. 

Now, all this may scem very trivial; but in 
truth, we are poor judges of the pleasures of othe;s, 
and cannot tell how important an item it may make 
in the Recording Angcl’s book at the close of a 
weary London day —the amonnt of delight conferred 
by street musicians. “ Nor,” says one who signed 
the Belgravian petition, “can you tell the amount 
of anneyance conferred by the same.” True, I 
caunot; nor aim I aware that the poor Italians are 
oficn victims while they receive your coins, having 
to answer for their receipts to cruel principals who 
farm their services, half-starve them, and otherwise 
treat them il. But I do most rigorously deprecate 
the incessant iuterference of the law in triflcs, at 
least under our present regimen. If you adopt 
the principle of a paternal government, adopt it for 
good and all; and Jet us have, as Mr. Ruskin so 
beneficently suggests, the harduess of our children’s 
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the hamble instrumentality of a | nad 
say the quality of the | people will not look at principles. Many of th 


} 


had been abusing robbers :—* Well, do you 
to say a thief is not a good man, sic?” 
same vein I might ask—Do you mean to s* 
vagabond is not a respectable character, sir? Takes 


cricket-balls and the length of their lessons ad- | 


justed by Act of Parliament. But ina country 
free traders the minimum of governmental iuterfe- 


| 
; 











been turned from bad | rence is, if I know anything of logic, the 


ideal of the community. It is astonishing th 


petitioners against the “ organisation” of our stregt, 


_would be surprised to hear that a gor 
_ which interfered to put down hurdy-gurdies might 


he most righteously called upon to re-tar 

and ‘‘ protect” every personal interest in the realm 
by special enactments. But it is as certain a 
arithmetic. Let us know, then, what we ask, 
is true, there is no fear of any government being 
logical and taking us at our word ; but it is just as 


thing, and for keeping public opinion unmuddied, 
Over and above all this, I shall be sorry to see 
the street musician disappear, for another reason, 
He represents gipsy freedom, and that spoxtancom 
trust of man in man which city life so much impairs 
He comes to you a stranger, often ragged, aad 
sometimes repulsive, offering what ordinarily you 
do not want, or what you positively dislike, and 
with a countenance not seldom suffused with amos 
unvulgar smile, says, “ Regard me; and, if 
will, give me something.” Now, I like the broad, 
luman sincerity of the thing, and so do the womes 
and children. Moreover, I like the freedom of it, 
a freedom, I know, only too often ostensible in the 
case of the itineraut “artiste.’’ Still, he is a repre 
sentative man of a class to whose blushing honours 
I have in my time had my aspirations, There is 
someihing fine in loosening the collar from your 
neck, and saying, ‘‘ Now I’m nobody's dog; not 
even my own; I throw myself on the universe, 
ballasted with an instrument, and trust to pick 
myself up after many days.” It is a process which, 
judging from the outside—I kuow, alas! whats 
difference being ixside makes in most matlersl— 
must wonderfully strengthen one’s consciow® 
ness of primal facts—such as that “ the earthis 
tue Lorp’s, and the fulness thereof”—spite of 
any man’s lease or rent-roll, or fertile acres, or well 
stocked provisioh-store. There is a friend of muse, 
whom diverging paths have thrown at a distanee 
from me, who will remember, if he should see these 
lines, how he and I proposed once, in more thas 
half seriousness, to try a wandering life in the 
streets for a few evenings, he with his flute, and J 
with my violin—the proceeds to be given to.some 
charity—and I am sure I shall never be quite free 
from casual attacks of the same feeling. Sodoog 
as I am liable to them I must, of course, haves 
“fellow feeling” which will make me “ wondeots 
kind” to the wandering player. 
But, in truth, I like the whole fraternity of 
wanderers. ‘There was profound truth in 


Lamb's apostrophiecal interrogation to the mas 


in i 


perambulating knife-grinder, now. A knife 
is one of the most respectable of men. His bat 
| extends back to a classic conspiracy, and 











pare delighted in him. His vocation is honourable 
ged useful. If he has sometimes sharpened the 
plade of the murderer or of the pickpocket, he has 
got known what he did ; and how much more fre- 
yhas he improved the scissors of beauty, or 

the useful dinner knife? The intentness of his 
attitude, as he bends over his sparkling wheel, is 
itself a moral, and I cannot help thinking that 
Longfellow might have got a better lesson out of 
ing one’s nose to the grindstone than he has 
out of the “ flaming forge of life” in his ** Vil- 
Blacksmith.’ “More even than the street 

ist, the street knife-grinder collects a crowd 

of juveniles, who enjey, while looking at his labour, 
the happiest opportunities of studying the mechanic 
powers of the lever and the pulley. In a word, 
his calling is useful, his aspeet is grave, his labour 
instructive, and the noise he makes inconsiderable. 
His uses to the community are so obvious that I 
donot immediately expect a petition from Belgravia 


to put him down; but so rapid is the growth of | 


sybaritism in our day, that not improbably in a few 


rears it will be discovered that the revolution of | 


his wheel causes giddiness in the head, and that 
for sanitary reasons he should grind in holes and 
corners, 

Pending the passing of an Act of Parliament to 
abolish the public grinding of knives and scissors, 
I should be glad to see passed, in that Parliament 
of Good Nature of which we are all members with 
more or less of property qualification, an Act of 
very stringent powers to put down a most real and 
dangerous street nuisance—namely, the reckless 
strewing of footpaths and public places with picces 
of orsige peel. I am totally at a loss to under- 
sland how any one can be guilty of this cruel care- 
lessaess, Accidents frequently occur from it, and 
ae duly reported ; yet it continues. So great is 
the dead weight of stupidity and selfishness in the 
world, Nota day passes, on which I am abroad, 
bat I have to remove somebody’s orange pee! from 
the pavement, and sometimes from stairs to boat- 
places, &c., where it is exceedingly dangerous. I 
do not complain of the labour; I do not ask for a 
salary; I do not even ask for the honorary dignity 
Orange Peel Dispeller in Ordinary to the Public ; 
but I should like to see a higher tone of virtue 
prevail in regard to orange peel. If he who would 
make a pun would pick a pocket, I cannot but 
Ponceive that he who would strew orange peel on 
pavetucuts would drop sparks on bedelothes, and 
there you have all the fires in the metropolis 
accounted forat once. Brethren, let us see to our 
orange peel. I do not say, preserve it and sell it 
to the grocers for candy. I do not say, treasure it 
‘pis your pockets, like Dr. Johnson. But I do 
"7, throw it into gutters, down gully-holes, or 

areas; and, above all, never drop it on 
steps. Lay no flattering unetion to your 
the in this matter. Do not say, if you see in 

— that a father of a poor family fell down 
oe Friday and broke his thigh, in Great Russell- 

and died of coneussion of the brain, that, 
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because you dropped your orange peel on Tuesday, 
and on the Edgware-road, that you are free in this 
matter. Consider the example. Read Paley on 
General Consequences (Mor. & P. Phil., b. 1, ¢. 8). 
You share the guilt; there is some fraction which, 
if settled, would denote your proportion of it. 
Therefore, throw no more orange peel about—and 
let this be the commencement of a new life to you 
in relation to small things affecting the welfare of 
others. Shut doors which are intended to be shut. 
Direct letters plainly. Give as little trouble as you 
can. Do not wear creaking boots. 

So much for “ street nuisances,” and what lay 
sermons may be got out of them! 


TUE GREAT SOCIAL EVIL. 


Ix the very few words which follow, my readers 
will bear in mind two things: first, that I do not 
plead for government interference in this matter 
of emigration; while, at the same time, these who 
think it advisable may seek for it in carrying out 
‘any scheme which they may think feasible for 
transporting some of our unfortunates, and giving 
them a fresh start under new conditions of exist- 
ence. As the Quaker said to the soldier, “ Mind, 
I counsel no fighting; but if thee would’st hit the 
little man with the feather, thee had’st better point 
thy musket lower.”” Secondly, that in referring to 
“the great social evil,” as it is now called, 
I have my eye on the more obvious forms of public 
mercenary prostitution. Of course, no sharp line 
is to be drawn in the case, but recent discussions 
of the open vice of our towns have been too much 
puzzled by confounding that with unchastity in 
other shapes—which is more a question for the 
moralist and the prophet than for the practical 
reformer, inasmuch as nothing can be done with it 
from the outside only. 

In brief, then: It seems that one of our great 
puzzles is what to do with the women who want to 
live Jetter lives. Now, I do not think we can 
be too technical in our constructions of the “ good 
intentions” of a poor girl who knocks at our door 
and says, “ fam weak, and wandering in sin; help 
me; I will be as good as I can.’’ It is all very 
well to talk of people having “ forfeited” certain 
“claims” by certain “conduct,” and to hold them 
amenable to any system of discipline that you may 
choose to set up—to say, “ Accept these condi- 
tions, or go straight to ruin.” But it is inbuman, 
and causes an immense waste of cultivable good- 
ness. The penitentiary, then, even if it were 
enougl and rich enough to hold all those whom it 
might shelter, would not meet, perhaps, the most 
common cases of “repentance’’ on the of 
unfortunates. There are—who can doubt ?—fire 
thousand prostitutes in London at this moment, 
any one of whom would gladly marry, and be as 
helpful a wife as she could, and quite pure and 
faithful, bat who bas too resolute and joyous a 
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nature to let you cut her hair short, dress her in 


coarse stuff, and put ber under the “care” of a | 
type, and become the mother of a half-breed ig 


woodenfaced matron and priggish warden. Now, 
what is it that makes many a girl of this sort (not 
go astray, but—) form a member of the grossly 
vicious population of our cities? Precisely what 
makes‘ many a man a filibuster and semi-outlaw 
who has yet much goodness in him. The moral 
nature does not “ square” with highly civilised 
conditions. She wants more air, more space, more 
movement, and the cramped nature breaks out in 
revolt, which a corresponding revulsion on the part 
of society turns into daring vice. Clearly, a peni- 
tentiary is the very last place such a girl would 
seek ; and, clearly, it could only do her good 
by doing her harm—purify her character by weak- 
ening it, just as you may whiten the complexion 
by draining off the blood. But the world is wide, 
and England has colonies. She has some colonies 
where an amalgamation of races, by introducing 
European women, is the best hope of true progress, 
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and where an English girl of the lowest type of the 
streets would be higher than the highest setig. 


which civilisation might fix a grappling.itos 


which she will never be able to infix into the 
breed of the country. I firmly believe that a doce 
of hope stands open in the direction of emigratio, 
for unfortunates, and that a few lofty-minded 
and women, who are equal to difficult details ag 
can brave ridicule, might do a great work for 
land and her colonies by seeking to utilise the 
opening. One great initial difficulty would be the 
discerning of character and selecting the 

and, with a single remark upon that, I add m 
more at present. Let it not be rashly conelnded 
the coarsest and most foul-mouthed are n 

the worst or the least cultivable women. The 
talk of.so many of our street-walkers is only 
fessional slang, implying no proportionate depravity 
of heart—learnt in a few weeks, and to be unlearnt, 
perhaps as quickly, if the educator be at hand, 


ee 
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WOMAN AND WOMANKIND. 
No. V. 
THE SPINSTERHOOD, 


A moter crew of old and and young, grave and _ be simple; it is a mistake to be simple, according 


gay, gentle and simple, rich and poor, beautiful 
and the reverse. Dr. Johnson defines a “ spinster ” 
as ‘‘a woman who has never been married; one 
who'spins.”’ He wrote with unintentionally pro- 
phetic truth. The spinsters of the present day 
do spin; they spin their thread—of life; anda 
pretty tangled mass do a great many of them 
make of it, drawing it into knots which are difli- 
cult to be untied by even skilful hands; taking the 
wrong clue, and committing a hundred other 
errors, resulting from want of judgment, or want 
of care and common sense. 

Sometimes these threads of life are spun for 
spinsters instead of 4y them. One has lately 
been spun for Englaud’s eldest daughter—Heaven 
grant it be of silk to draw her gently through life’s 
path! but it seemed to gall her sorely when, on 
the bleak morning of her leaving her mother's 
house, her swollen eyes proclaimed her dignity asa 
true-hearted woman more loudly than did her new- 





found title, or the appendages of her royal state, | 


with which she was surrounded, 
And from the throne to the cottage a thread of 
life is spun for all, either by themselves or others. 


| 


Spinsters themscives spin most industriously, and, | 


as has already been said, often to their own most 
lamentable entanglement. Butwherefore? It is 
a simple thing to draw a simple thread, if simple 
means be used for the drawing; ouly all the 
spinsters won't use simple means. Simplicity of 
every sort and kind is out of date; it won’t do to 


| 


to these spinsters; simplicity is nature, and 
nature, under the guise of simplicity, they eschew. 
Yet, after all, perhaps, they are right. Nature 
must be good to be attractive; aud a profound 
self-knowledge may teach many of them that their 
simplicity, by revealing the nature which artifice 
conceals, would be destructive in its resulis; bat 
surely it would be better to mend the nature thas 
hide it with a patch, which must in time wear oa 
and show the rags within. 

The fact is, that as the very name of “ spinster” 
is a reproach, and a “sour old maid” has becom 
almost proverbial, the maidens of the present 
day take unlawful means to avoid the odium, amd 
these means, defeating their intended purpomt 
draw on the originators the fate they seek 1 ¢ 
shun. Yet there are many old maids who ase # 
honour and a eredit to their sex—as they sho 
always be; for being spared the inseparable 
of married life, and the numberless cares 4 
anxieties of that state, and not having theit time 
and thought distracted by the grumblings of hms 
bands, or the eries of children, ample opportt 
and leisure for the cultivation of all the hight 
attributes of human nature are afforded, and 


' exercise of them, for the benefit of mankind, 


comes easy. And, again, they have liberty. 
action, Yes, spinsters, notwithstandmg all 3@ 
say about the “freedom of marriage,” Joa, 
be quite sure that the single state is, after # i” 
most independent, - 
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the title of spinster, or old maid, as it is 
generally but incorrectly understood to mean, 
ee! term » povrromers Old maids are a much 
and sometimes injured race; the Pariah’s 

of society, the terror of young men, who eschew 
them as if they were given to biting; the aversion 





of old, who, mourning over the ruins of their own 
youth, seek to win back its shade by the | 


companionship of the living semblance of its 
self. 


Old maids! the very name is redolent of an | 


sid to which the pungency of aromatic vinegar is 
as new drawn milk. Old maids! the patronesses 
of and cats, and tame macaws ; the antago- 
gists of little children, and bugbears of doting 
mothers. The cleanly robed and trimly set, who, 
standing within the fence of untried immaculacy, 
judge with stoic maxims the faults and failings of 
their weaker sisterkind, forgetting meanwhile that 
the sin of rancour weighs as heavily in the scale 
of human crime as the frailties which blot other 
pages of ‘human life. ‘ Stand by, for I am holier 
than thou,” can win nought but a gracious 
Saviour’s condemnation ; while “ Lord be merciful 
to me a sinner,” drew forth his forgiving smile. 
Yet why are there so many old maids? and why 
are they, as a class, thus described ? For number- 
less reasons. In the first place, women often 
think marriage the very end and essence of their 
creation; and so taken, in one sense, it is; but 
not in the sense of what is understood by “a 
good match.” Woman was undoubtedly created 
for the extension and education of her species. 
There is uo doubt whatever about that. But the 
mischief of the case is, that it is precisely that 
view of the matrimonial state which spinsters do 
not acknowledge ; for marriage is the war cry now, 
md bachelors look on the army of unmarried 
females, bearing down on them in society, as the 
enemies of their domestic peace ; foes who euter- 
tain predatory designs on their estate, together 
with notions of capture and retention. 
A wife is an expensive commodity. She must 
be fed, clothed, housed ; and, unless she happen to 
money of her own, the charge of her mainten- 
ate devolves on the husband; therefore, it is 
certainly not very odd that men should have some 
vague notion that intrinsic worth is necessary to 
the married state, and that a performance or 
wegleet of duty in the unmarried condition, pro- 





mises the same hereafter. If young ladies only 
knew that, what model daughters of outward sem- 
we should have ! 
t we must follow the clue of spinster thread, 
ask how it is spun in the various looms of | 
In the palace, the dull woik is generally, 
not always, taken from the royal spinster, and 
out for her; and state ministers, foreign — 
tak €s, motives of political alliance, usually | 
fhe: the place of reason and free action. It is 
> are of royalty to be but the puppet of the | 
mee, and the penalty must be paid by all of roval 
imeage, from the youngest to the oldest. 
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In olden days, a spinster of royal degree, who, 
as an exception, chose to spin her own thread, sat 
on our English throne; and, although she was a 
very strong-minded woman, and a very useful queen, 
she was certainly a right cross old maid. It is all 
very well tocall her the “ virgin queen,” it sounds 
poetical ; but she was also an ascetic and vain 
old maid. Certainly, it was by her own choice 
that she was so. Elizabeth of England might 
have married almost whom she would, but matri- 
mony did not seem to her mind; perhaps her 
mother’s fate, and the very pretty example of a 
husband her father had displayed, might have 
been practically remembered by her. Be that as 
it may, she never married; and as a natural con- 
sequence, some of the peculiarities of the sister- 
hood began to manifest themselves in her when 
her looking glass betrayed the uncomfortable fact 
that youth was putting on the sear and yellow 
leaf of middle age. Like an old idiot, when she 
was sixty years of age, she must go and commit 
the very error of all others which was the most 
absurd, fall in love with a man younger than her- 
self—for the Earl of Essex was by many years her 
junior—indeed, young enough to have been her son. 
And many old maids of the present day do very 
much the same thing ; but when that is the case, it 
generally happens that they possess a comfortable 
little independence, either in the funds, or landed 
property, or railway stock, or something else. 
Penniless old maids are nearly sure to escape the 
tender passion, and it is hard to say whether the 
greater blame attaches to these antiquated votaries 
of Cupid, or to those who, from golden motives, 
woo them. 

However, Elizabeth of England certainly did 
fall in love with the Karl of Essex; and, perhaps, 
had she been thirty years younger, she might have 
done many a worse thing. She danced with him, 
she listened to his flattering words, she believed 
his nonsense ; and, as a natural consequence, she 
lost his esteem, and he very soon learnt to despise 
her. Let rich old maidens of sixty take warning 
from her fate, and beware how they believe in 
handsome young gentlemen of thirty, who profess 
undying regard to them. Now, on one oceasion, 
this same youthful wooer of the antiquated 
queen, testified his want of respect in a most un- 
gallant manner-—he absolutely turned his back on 
the Phillis of his ardent vows. Then Phillis was 
irate, and taking the law into her own royal hands, 


literally, not metaphorically, she did nothing more 


nor less than, as historians say, “ box his ears.” 
Certainly, this chastisement, although not very 
dignified, was much more in character with the 
difference of age between the belligerent partics, 
than their blandishments and amatory episodes had 
been. 

The Farl, however, did not approve of the 
castigation, and remarked, in no very measured 
terms, “that he would not take such treatment ; 
no, not from ber fnther.” Had he said, “ No, 
not from his grandmother,” it might have con- 
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veyed a more useful hint /o the angry queen. This 
blow, and the ultimate train of events, are matters 
of history—the deductions to be drawn from them 
are merely of social import. If Elizabeth of 
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| look for smiles alone; he wants a useful wife, #, 


England had not allowed her vanity to get the | 


better of her judgment, she might have kept 
Essex in his proper place, and retained him as her 


useful statesman, while he might have preserved | 


her favour, and retained his head—which, through 
his plots and counterplots, he subsequently lost— 
as the ugeful appendage to his noble body. 

But one step down, from loyalty to aristocracy. 
The cristocratic spinster sometimes draws out her 
own thread also; sometimes it is spun for her, but 
as she is not the puppet of anything but the pride 
of her own family, she is not so likely to be denied 
the exercise of free choice and inclination as the 
royal spinster. But the aristocracy are a small 
and unimportant body when compared with the 
indescribable “ middle class.” They are born to a 
comparatively useless life, although it should not be 
so; and therefore aristocratic “ old maids” take a 
lower position in social utilitarian views than the 
possessors of single blessedness of an inferior degree. 
With the latter therefore we deal. 

Young girls may generally thank themselves, and 
those who rear them, if old-maidenism be their lot. 
Men will be found ready enough to marry if they 
find anything worth marrying; but the artificial, 
useless daughters of a family, who neither know of, 
nor care for, the comfort of any but themselves, do 
not offer sufficiently attractive points to compensate 
for the loss of bachelor freedom, and bachelor 
“ vood-fellowship.” Young ladies who deck their 
faces with the gayest smiles in society very fre- 
quently “hang up the fiddle at home,” and what 
is the consequence? Some deluded swain meets 
the fair one at a party; flowers deck ber hair, 
smiles animate her face; she is the very personifi- 
cation of amiability; and he rejoices in the idea of 
having met with perfection, and found a wife with 
whom he will be supremely happy, or rather who 
will make him supremely happy—for man is but 
a selfish creature, and thinks first of his own happi- 
ness. Impressed then with this idea, he follows 
the fair one to her home. The flowers are gone 
from her hair, and the smiles are not quite so 
bright on her face—still, his belief in her is not 
much shaken. Ifis acqnaintance improves, and 
the cloven foot peeps out. A sharp or pert reply, 
& sarcasm or a snecr to one of her own kith and 


her more closely, and, forming a right estimate of 
her character, very wisely cries “ off,’’ and blesses 
himself for having escaped the infliction of an 
ill-tempered wife. Thus another old maid is added 
to the number, and as her temper is not likely to 
be improved by that circumstance, she becomes, I:ke 
her sister-spirits, of an acidulated flavour. Let 


young women keep their smiles and cheerfulness | 


for home use, and then they will be always ready 





will know how to manage his house, and keep hig 
out of debt. And what do young women of th 
middle classes know about housekeeping ? Nothing 
While the round of accomplishments js 

with the greatest assiduity, and in many Casey 
abstruse studies are entcred into, the coming 
degree of knowledge, which is necessary to purchass 
a dinner and the proper mode of preparing it) jj 
totally neglected; yet all human husbands eat 


_and ninety-nine out of a hundred like a 


dinner, and expect the wife to see that placed tm 
the table. But how can she do so if she does not 
know how to get it? She may trust to her cut 
and her butcher, and other tradespeople, but, if she 
does, the shoe pinches in another part, aid the 
husband begins to complain of extravagance; for 
cooks, and butchers, and fishmongers, and the like 
purveyors, are not always the most disinterested 
people in the world, and study their own interest 
before that of their customer or employer. 

If husbands would be content when they’ come 
lome to sit down and say, “ My dear, T am hungry 
and tired, but go and put on your very finest 
and sing mean Italian bravura, and I shall dine of 
that and your charming presence heartily,” it would 
be quite right to make such things the priniary 
object of education; but the husbands won't be 
satisfied with the ideal. If a .hungry gentleman 
were asked which he would rather see well-dressed, 
his wife or his dinner, his answer would be, “the 
dinner by all means”—therefore, as the dinner 
would in such a case be the more in:portant object 
of the two, matrimonial aspirants should qualify 
themselves for such acontingency, and learn some- 
thing of domestic matters—then, perhaps, with 


| more of the material for the construction of good 


wives, we should have Jess of the useless amber 
of old maids, 

Yet old maids need not be useless lumber. 
They have time and opportunity afforded them for 
being anything but useless. And here we wil 
just relate in illustration the history of a family of 
girls, some of whom married, while others remained 
single. They were five in number, the daughter 
of one who gave them a good education and artist 
and intellectual tastes, but had nothing else to 
bestow. One of these girls died, two others 
married respectively a poor artist, and a still poorer 
musician; the remaining two opened a | 


| which, suceeeding, soon placed them in easy cir- 


kin, rather throws a damp on his ardour ; he watches | 


cumstances. Years passed on, and many & needy 
adventurer would have been only too glad to 

himself under the comfortable roof of the t¥ 
maiden sisters ; but they would have none of sé 
“We have plenty of legitimate objects of ca, 
without thinking of husbands,” they said; 90° 
needy adventurers received no en 
improve their acquaintance with these benevolest 


spinsters. | 
Now, it happened that the artistic and the 


for society, and look the better, moreover, for bearing | musical matrous both presented to their respective 


the impress of general wear, But aman does not, lords a goodly number of little olive branche 
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One by one they came, and sometimes two by two, 
aod as year after year these little creatures grew 
and increased both in stature and number, the 
maiden sistcrs looked first at the children and then 
st each other, and somehow, though nothing, or 
not much was said about it, by degrees all those 
fitile faces, at least the little girlish faces among 
found their way into the house of those re 
sous old maids! yes, glorious old maids; for 
such they were, exceptions to the general rule— 
single-bearied, benevolent Christians, although of 
the objectionable class of “old maids.” 

There was never a harsh word on their tongue, 
never a frownon the brow of either; they had 
their share of trial, aud care, and anxiety; but they 
seemed to draw sunshine from all, and the maxim 
of their lives might be looked to as the cause, 
“Let self be served last.’’ They lived for others 
not for self, and the consciousness of doing so 
produced that peace which was so peculiarly visible 
ja their household, Nor were they without their 
mundane reward. The children they had reared 
clung to them fondly, aud, when old age and weak- 
ness came on, supported them, as they had them- 
selves, in their day of fragile strength, received 
support. 

Now, had these women married, they would 
have made admirable wives, and for this reason; 
they did their duty in the station in which it 
pleased God to place them, and they would have 
carried out the same principle ia any other station 
or position to which they might have been called, 
It may be doubted, if a woman who fails in her re- 
lative duties in one position of life, will not be 
fouud wauting in all. ‘The good daughter will in 
all probability make the good wife aud mother, and 
te versa. And men know this full well, and 
reasou, and argue, and act on that kuowledge more 
thaa young women fancy. ‘There is another tale 
id illustration of this latter assertion. 
Anacountry town, in the North of England, 
there lived a country gentleman and his country 
wile, He was rich, nud proud of his riches, and 
he took very good care that his pride should be 
tatislied on the score of these riches; for le was 
perpetually thrusting ihem before the eyes of his 
*cquaintances, in the shape of massive plate at his 
daner table, of which he always explained the 
Cost, and other articles of expensive luxury. He 
¢ daughters, and they took the number of the 
ces, but the younger of the three had come un- 
apectedly after an interregnum of boys. She was 
wa by the name of Janet, and was many years 
Younger than the two other sisters. 

by oue of those strokes of adversity to which 

are liable, this rich couutry gentleman lost his 
He at aud was reduced to comparative want, 
wal daughters were at that time about 22 
. at a of age, fine, dashing girls, loving their 

. ? Grawing all their happiness from it, 

auty, and their position. Janet was only 
Wb cut of the sehool-room; they had kept her 

there as lo 
og as they could, and she had been a 
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very willing prisover, for she loved her good gover- 
ness—a deedyed gentlewoman, a banger on of the 
family, who had been entrusted with the care and 
education of this girl from charitable motives, Aud 
well had this governess done ber duly, and a 
character of sterling worth was the result. When 
the blow came, and the family’s wealth was so 
sadly diminished, the brightness of this charaeter 
shone forth. They left their grand house, gave 
up their carriages and horses, their servants and 
their dinner parties, and took a small cottage in a 
distant part of the county, where one maid of all 
work “did,” as the phrase is, for the family. The 
governess accompanied them, for Janet, with tears 
in her eyes, had begged her mother that it might 
be so. 

“Do let her come, dear mother,” she had said ; 
‘‘ think what she has done for me. If you will let 
Mrs. Browning come, I will sew, or make beds, or 
do anything, and then one servant will be enough, 
(they had meant to keep two,) aud so it will not 
be more expensive, after all.” 

Janet was taken at her word ; for her mother was 
as good a creature as ever breathed, and could not 
bear the idea of turning the homeless governess 
away. The “fine looking’’ elder girls were 
shocked at the idea of only having one servant ; 
but their being shocked was not of the least cone 
sequence ; the mother, aud Janet, and the gover- 
ness, were as irresistible as the holy league, and 
carried the day. 

The cottage they had chosen was on the estate 
of a man who was greater and richer than this 
family had been, even in their palmiest days. He 
was a widower and had several sons, none of them 
at home, but scattered in different parts of the 
world. 

Now, in the common rolling on of time, it hap- 
pened that when Janet and her friends had been 
settled at the cottage some six or seven months, 
and when she had become a proficient in all sorts 
of useful and domestie work, Christmas showed his 
frost-bitten nose, and with Christmas came one 
whose nose was not frost-bitten, and this one was 
no other than the third son of the good old Squire. 

‘ We've some new tenants on the estate, 
Launcelot,” he said “ some people who have been 
better off; I think it ah only kind to ask 
them to a Christmas dinner, what do vou say to it ?” 

“With all my heart, sir,” was the young man’s 
renly; for he was a “chip of the old block,” in 
good old English feeling. 

“ And there are two handsome girls,” the father 
continued, “‘and if you, Launce, like to take onc 
to wife—why I'll not say nay,”"—“Time enough 
to think of that, sir,” was the son's reply this time ; 
“marriage is an awkward thing for a young fellow, 
if he happens to make a blunder in his choice.” 

The following day saw the Squire and bis son 
at the cottage. The invitation was given and ac- 
cepted, and a gleam of hope brightened the dim 
matrimouial horizon of the two elder girls, and 
cheered their drooping spirits. Lauscelot D-—— 
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was ouly a younger son truly, but he was the 


younger son of a very rich man, and would have | 


four or five hundred a year at the least—and he 


had a profession, he was a barrister ; but that did | 


not bring him in much; still it was something. So 


their bair-dressing—and every kind of dressing 
which could in any way add to their attractions— 
and, when tle eventful day arrived, none were so 
gay as they. Janet and her governess, too, were of 
the party, and as happy and merry as the “two 
fivne-looking sisters; but their happiness and mirth 
was of a different order-——Janet was happy, because 
Mrs, Browning was happy, and Mrs. Browning 
was content, for the very reason that her pupil was 
so; whereas Miss Lucinda was pleased, because 
the identical Miss Luciada was going to give her- 
sclf a fair chance of securing a husbaund—and Miss 
Mable rejoiced from the same cause. 

After that Christmas diuner the young Squire 
was a constant visitor at the cottage, and his 
father began to joke with him, and ask “ which is 
it tc be, Launcelot, Mable or Lucy? aye, Launce, 
when is it to be?’ 

“Time enough yet, sir,” was again the reply; 
“no need to be in a hurry; ‘ marry in haste, and 
repent at leisure,’ you know; time enough, sir, 
time enough,—and he smiled in a very peculiar 
manner as he spoke, 

He did, indeed, seem determined to act on the 
“time enough” principle, for although he was a 
coustant visitor at the cottage, not one word did 
he say of marriage, and he allowed his visit to his 
father to slip away, aud he himself took his de- 
parture without making the slightest allusion to 
the subject. At least, he said nothing to the in- 
habitants of the cottage, but he bad a confidential 
glass of brandy and water with his father on the 
last evening of his stay, and then he must have 
suid something, for his father replied with a smile, 
as he echoed his former words—‘“Take care, Lance, 
marriage is an awkward thing for a young fellow, 
if he happens to blunder in his choice.” 

A few months after this, an opportunity oc- 
curred, a commercial speculation, of making 
Lauucelot’s four hundred a year nearly double it- 
self. ile came to “the Grange” to consult his 
father, and again he was constantly at the cottage. 
But he could not there transact his Australian 


’ 


business (for to that penal settlement did the | 


speculation lead him) ; so, as his father approved of 
his views, he once more left his home, this time to 
cross the broad Atlantic, and linger on a very dis- 
tant shore. He wrote heme constantly during his 
absence, and he never failed to make some meation 
of the inhabitants of the cottage, and, as the Squire 
went there every day, he could tell Launcelot how 
they were all going ou. From time to time the 
Squire received flying visits from his other sous; 


families of their own to attend to, and could not 
give much time to the Grange. Now under these 
circumstances, the Squire often felt very lonely, 
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and to relieve this feeling of soliiude he ag oft, 
begged Janct to tic on her bonnet and take a tun 
round the park with him; and, when she Could, she 
always complied with his request ; but she was, 
beast of burden, and had a great deal to do» 





the two sisters discussed their body-dressing and | home, and might not spare much time for Gadding 


about. 

Three years passed, aud a rumour was heard js 
the Grange that Launcelot had not only double 
but trebled his fortune, and was coming home tg 
settle down fur the rest of his life, at the ol 
country house. Hedid come. Such a@ sup-barnt, 
rougl-looking man he was ; so old, too, and seem 
to have gathered as much wisdom as gold. Janet 
was positively afraid of him, but she soon forgot 
her fear, and listened with interest to the tales he 
had to tell of foreign travel. And day by day he 
saw her. He sat by ler as she mended her 
father’s ; stockings for her mother’s eyes were get- 
ting worn and weak now; he walked with her to 
the neighbouring town where she went on ber 
shopping expeditions, and thus he became as neces- 
sary to her as she had for some time been to 
him. 

Things went on thus for somé time, and ther 
tliere was another confidentiai glass of brandy and 
water, and another conversation which was conf- 
dential for the time, but not meant to be so for 
the future, and the tenour of it ran thus :— 

Squire.—“ So, Launce, you’re going to take 
the little stocking-darner after all? Eh, boy! 
don’t you think one of the two other damsels 
would act the lady of the Grange better? They're 
bigger ; you get more for your money.” 

LaunceLtor.—I look at quality, not quantity, 
sir, and therefore there is more money's worth is 
Janet.’’ 

S.—‘ But the elder girls are more showy-lock- 
ing, dashing; will be more admired.” 

L.—“ I admire Janet the most, sir, and I don’t 
choose my wife for other men’s eyes.” 

S.—“ Well, well, boy; only remember, mat 
riage is an awkward thing for a young fellow if be 
happens to make a blunder in his choice.” 

L.—“ Quite right, sir, and therefore I have 
fixed on Janet, to avoid the ‘ blunder in the choice,” 
and secure a wife who wears her smiles for the 
inside of the door instead of the outside, and who 
has the good sense to feel, that a woman was 
made to be 2 useful creature, and not a useless 
doll.” 

S.—‘“ And you're in the right of it, boy. By 
my soul, I’m glad you're bringing the little quiet 
ome creature to me, the little quiet daisy, B® 
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_ture’s little gem, and not the full blown 


flower of the cultivated parterre.” 
There is no need to follow the history of Jase 
farther; the principle is exemplified. She 


and, in process of time, had a tribe a 
but they were married men, and had wives and | 


| of the good old squire. 





ler of pretty little creatures who were the 

It were an insalt to #Y 
that she was lhappy—of course she was happy— 
such a character as Janet’s would pick up bapp* 
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peas, as old rag-men pick up bones, from the very 
cinders and ashes of life. 


Her two well-dressed, “ fine-looking” sisters 
did pot marry. 


still—snd they will continue so in all probability, 
as long as they continue anything, for many others 
like Launcelot seem to fancy wives “should be 
useful creatuies,” and wear their smiles in an in- 
verse manner to their bonnets, é.c., inside, instead 
of outside their own door. 

Many young ladies seem to think they have 
been born for the very purpose of pleasing them- 
selves; and doing so in the most stupidly useless 
way imaginable. Talk to them and you find, that 
not only are they absurdly ignorant of the details 
of useful daily life, but that their want of know- 
ledge on all other subjects is equally lamentable. 
Literature is a sealed book—accomplishments may 
have been partially attained, but, even if they have 
been successfully pursued, one cannot talk for ever 
about accomplishments. The light works of the day 
way have been read, but some young ladies whom 
we have heard boast of their “fondness for read- 
ing,” have never probed deeper into iutellectual 
lore than “ Vanity Fair,” “Little Dorrit,” and 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” and, in all probability, the 
best parts of these works have either been skipped, 
or, if read, not understood. Now, a woman’s 
sphere of gaining wisdom is naturally circum- 
scribed, and if she does not take the trouble to 
cull deeper knowledge than can be found in such 
works as these, and, if she will not cultivate her 
mind from the research of those who have profited 
by their intermixture with the world, and their 
cugagements in literary pursuits, she must neces- 
sarily be ignorant ; inferior to man—to the better 
sort of men at least—uncompanionable, uniuterest- 
ing, neither useful nor ornamental, a mere cipher 
@ society, and worse than a mere cipher in her 
own house, 

It is uo wonder then, that inducement being 
Wanting, men leave such to the comfort or dis- 
comfort of single blessedness. Neither education 
command, nor home-qualities to win esteem ; 
wothing but a painted covering over a pewter 
vessel; not pewter, though, for pewter is useful, 
aud the raw material we have been discussing is 
weless, Not that a woman need be “ blue,” or if 
2 be, she must carefully hide the azure tint. 
“A blues tocking” is a very formidable animal; she 
s perpetually coming down upon you with some- 
thing dreadfully clever, and making you feel very 
‘wall indeed—as if you were a beetle, or a grub, 
Mf anything else insignificant—and as if a great 

id garden roller were stalking towards you, anl 
seug to crush you beneath its weight. Many a 


ma, who would walk up to the mouth of the 
*sewy's guns on the field of battle, would fly in 
, y from the battery of a female pedagogue’s 
“gue. Knowledge should be like sunshine on a 
dy day, or rain to a thirsty land, or anything | 

L useful aud agreeable, like sunshine in 





od 
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peeping out now and then, and gilding and bright- 
ening every prospect, uot blazing forth with the 


scorching splendour of the torrid zone, and making 


No one seemed to fancy them ; | 
go they coutinue Miss Mable and Miss Lucinda | 





the poor wretch, blistered with its beams, flee 
shrieking to shade and darkness for relicf. Like 
gentle rain moisteniug the thirsty earth, freshening 
each plant and flower, and infusing new life into 
naturé—not like the drenching torrent of the 
tropics, or any other place, wetting you to the 
skin, and making you feel exceedingly cold and 
uncomfortable. 

We are all of us very tenacious of our own dig- 
nity, aud we don’t like to meet with anything which 
sets its dignity up in opposition to our own. We 
have all a very strong vein of conceit in us, and we 
all have a very great opinion of our own merits, 
aud we don’t choose to be made to feel “ small ;’’ 
and a woman who comes right down upon us with 
all the armour of her learning, and her experience, 
and her principles, and sometimes her Latin and 
her Greek, does make us feel very small indeed. 
So, then, a woman must have education, or she 
will be no better than a fool; but she must not 
thrust it forward offensively, or—she will still be 
no better, but worse. Education is absolutely 
necessary ; but good sense and good feeling are 
quite as necessary, to make education agreeable ; 
aad, if'there be but a tolerable share of these, young 
ladies will know how to gain a tolerable amount 
of learning, as well as how to remedy the evil they 
allege as the reason of their ignorance of domestic 
duties—want of time; in fact, so to apportion the 
twenty-four hours of the day and night as to eul- 
tivate the mind, and make it yield food both for 
mind and body—i.e., they will find time to become 
both well educated women, companions to man, 
and good housekeepers, ministering angels to the 
comforts of man—for a man expects his wife to 
fill both positions ; yet few do fill them both, and 
men, ascertaining that fact, take warning, aud 
remain single, while so many spiusters are singing 
their sad song 


NaebLody comin’ to marry me, 
Naebody comin’ to woo. 


An intelligent man wants both a companion and 
a housekeeper ; an unintellectual man simply wants 
a housekeeper, and finds his companion in her ; 
but it stands to reason that, if we have neither 
good housekeepers nor intellectually trained wo- 
men, neither intellectual nor unintellectual men 
can be mated satisfactorily to themselves. Very 
young men don’t seek for either housekeeper or 
intellect. A pretty face pleases—they fall in love 
—propose—marry, fancying they can live on two- 
pence per hour, or some sum equally small ; weekly 
bills prove the fallacy of the supposition; debt and 


duns form an unpleasant episode in married life ; 


| 


the lady does not know how to mend the matter 
—for her spinsterhood was passed in unproductive 


idleness, and she now weaps its curse. 


' 
' 


Spinsters have a fatal notion that useful oceu- 
pation may be deferred until they are married, 
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As well might the candidate for university honours 
begin to study when called up for examination. It 
may be, and it is, a very simple thing to learn the 
simple detail of housekeeping, but it is not at all 
an easy or a simple thing to undo the habits of a 
lifetime, and Jearn how to order, and regulate, and 


control a household. All this must be the conse- | 


quence of experience, and if the gaining of it be 
commenced on the wedding day, there will, in all 
probability, be a weary scene of disorder and mis- 
management iu the household of the young wife, 
which will not tend to raise her in the estimation 
of the husband, if he be indeed a man whose esteem 
is worth gaining. And if he be not such, his dis- 
orderly and reckless habits will suit well with her 
own, and she will find out, sooner or later, that 
she has made a grand mistake, and liad far better 
have qualified herself for making a good wife, and 
thus have gained a better husband, or have re- 
mained in the objectionable aud yet preferable state 
of “old maidism.” 

It seems a perfect absurdily to rear girls in 
ignorance of the common concerns of their daily 
life. A different policy is observed with a boy. 
Unless born to wealth, he is, when he has attained 
a sufficient degree of maturity, desired to make 
choice of a profession. If he fancies the army, 
then a military academy receives him ; if he desires 
clerical or legal occupation, a university is his des- 
tination. Whether soldier, sailor, statesman, or 
any other profession, he is trained to a specilic 
future calling, which is not lost sight of during the 
process of his education. Now, women are not 
called on to make choice of a profession—uuless, 
indeed, they be thrown on their own resources for 
a maintenance—and we do not allude to that 


numerous section at preset; but they are sure to | 


have, by choice or otherwise, to fulfil their destiny 
of wife, child, friend, or mother; and if the first 
or last of these relations fall to their lot, how un- 
fitted for the task imposed on them are they, if 
they have ill discharged the other two! 

Thus, while man is prepared for his future 
avocation, woman is Icft in perfect ignorauce of 
the duties which await her; and when that truth 
is clearly demonstrated by the negleet of the duties 
of the present, men eschew marriage as a mistake, 
and the consequence is that society is overburthened 
with “ old maids.” 

It is realiy unpardouable folly in mothers to briug 
up their daugliters as a great many of them do, 
The only exeuse is, that they have passed through 
the same training themselves. Yct that excuse 
won't serve them, after all—for expericice should 
have taught them both the error of such training 
in their own Case, aud the necessity of avoiding it 
in that of others. It is useless to say all requisite 
domestie thoug!it and care will come when they 
are needed. Of course they will come. They 
must come to a certain extent; but they would 
come much lighter if they were beckoned on geutly 
in youth aad early womanhood. It is the sapling 
whiel: may be ‘eat to almost any imaginable 
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form; the full-grown tree must stand as it has 
grown. 

And vanity is the very bane of Womankind, hou 
early and late in life. Vanity once removed make 
_ the mother like to see her child admired ; and sos 

rears her for admiration, and for nothing else, Aug 
the child cons the lesson which might be looked 
for from such rearing, and learns vanity, too, aad 
loves all that will feed vanity. Dress, 
adorameut, folly—for these, she argues, add ty 
her numerous attractions, and lead to the PrCmised 
goal—marriage—the consummation of her hopes 
the aspiration of her vanity. Years pass, aad 
vanity begins to feel some spasms, and the misery 
ble victim of vanity has a faint suspicion that ghe 
has grasped at an empty substance by listening tg 
the promptings of vanity; but it is too late tj 
think of that now—too late for anything more 
substantial than the past senseless, unsatisf 
gratification of an empty-headed vanity.  Thep 
comes the regret, the repining, the wish. to be 
young and have the same opportunities, and Jive 
life over again, and mend, and profit, and seize os 
golden time, and put it in the crucible of hamas 
action, aud coin it ialo something that will be of 
value, and watch that alloy be not mixed withit, 
turning it into dross! But life’s fleeting moments 
gone, are gone for ever. They are no longer ours 
—they belong to Him who gare them. 

The whole cbject of some mothers scems to be, 
to get rid of their daughters as fast as they cas, 
and to the highest bidder. Now, match-making 
mothers, if they set about the business at al 
should have some method in their operations 
Would a general choose a company of tailors’ ap- 
prentices, fresh from their cuttings and stilelings, 
| to take aud hold a well-fortified citadel? Yet 
mothers—match-making mothers—bring up they 
raw recrui’s of daughters, unarmed by either uselal 
or ornamental qualities, and expect the citadel 
man—to throw down arms and surreuder at ones, 
yielding obedience and submission to the very ia 
potent cnemy. ‘“ You can’t make a silkea pume 
out of a sow’s ear,” neither can you make a gow 
wife out cf an ignorant nonentity of a girl, 5b 
fancics she is born for no higher purpose than 
become the favourite of a ball room, or the incat 
of a few seasons, aud who, in point of real prathe 
cal kuowledge for all the work of life, is # 
| ferior to her mother’s housemaid. 

The raw material for wives, the spinsterliad, 
hangs heavy in the market, because its qualéy# 
unsatisfactory; a better fabric is needed, andy. 
supplied, it wif go off readily, Working clothe 
could not be made from silks and satins; 
Mechilin laee, no matter how beautiful, hs 4 
be suitable for the breeches of a navyyt 
want clothes for wear, aud mea want women, 
wear. Silks and salins won't stand the wear! 
tear of everyday life—the gloss is soo gouty 
a shower of rain would spot and destrog ; 
| silken damsels of society wou't stand the weat a 


| tear; and the common trials of life, soon deus’ 
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their outside glitter, aud then what remains? A 


piled and draggled garment, without cither use or | ¢ gai 
life. And even if she does not marry, she hes the 


advantage still; for the very simple and sufficient 


beauty to make it valuable. 
Not that the Mechlin lace, or those who wear it, 


peed fancy they are metaphorically compared to | 


the breeches of a navvy. The metaphor may not 
ied to extremes, although were it so, the 
might feel themselves the aggrieved party, 

by being likened to anything useless. 
But even if the spinster fabric were improved, 
god a better article produced, there must be spin- 
sters still, for the census of England shows an excess 


in the female population of the country. There | 
higher grade. If they, as their mistresses, learn to 


look on marriage as the greatest boon of life, and 


would be spinsters, it is true, and'plenty of them, 
likely; but their characteristics would be 
changed ; their race would be amended If the 
inster of under twenty were impressed with a 
ridea of the earnest purpose of life; if she 
were led to believe herself created for a high and 
worthy object, and taught to look on her position 
as one of responsibility and importance, it would 
give adifferent tone to her whole life. And if, 
moreover, she could be induced to find work for her 
hand in the natural sphere of a young girl’s utility, 
siding those who have aided ker, she would become 
a reasonable, reasoning, contented being—for the 
eonseious discharge of duty produces contentment, 
and either make a good wife, or else be a reason- 
able, reasoning, contented old maid. And spinsters 
of low degree emulate the self-destroying follies of 
their superiors. Marriage is the ignis fatuus of 
their existence. ‘Te milliner'’s appreutice hopes 
tohave the little golden circlet some day on her 
finger, and many a folly (if she happen to have a 
pretty face) does this hope lead her into; better, 
far better for her to hope to have her thimble on 
her finger, and the produce of the thimble finger 
vell paid for. But, no; this purpose does not 
please her; matrimony is her landmark, and she 
presses on towards it ; and for the sake of attain- 
ing this landmark, she puts on her gay bonnet, and 
her heeoming dress —for she makes all these things 
for those who don them for the same purpose— 
tod she sallies forth in quest of admiration— 





aepping-stone io matrimony. A stepping-stone, 
bat not unfrequently a treacherous one; a slippery, | 
$ foundation, causing a fall which ends in | 
misery. Yet, in the beginning, her errur lias only | 
been that common to those who, in station, appear 
to be removed from the consequences of that error 
4 relinquishimeut of the earnest purposes of life 
At simple turning from the seemingly dull path of 
duty to the false glitter of one of pleasure. And 
. domestic servant who “ walks” with her 
Joang man” of a Sunday, sighs for matrimonial 
J as anxiously as doth her young lady, and if 
happens to be without a “young man” in par- 
» She sees one in embryo in the baker's 
man, the grocer, the green grocer—if of bachelor | 
img—even the butcher’s boy is favourably 
Wed; for he may be a “young man” in per- 
) ory Perhaps she marries, and if she does, | 
the advantage of her young lady in one | 
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| respect; Ler poverty has been her best fricud, and 


compelled her to gain some knowledge of domestic 


reason, that the compulsory oceupation which the 
circumstance of her life has thrust on her prevents 
her mind stagnating in the pool of selfishness and 
discontent, engendered by the existence of the 


useless inactivity which is the prerogative of her 
_ superiors. 


But there are pitfalls in the way of the disap- 
pointed spinsters of low degree, more fatal than the 
miserable repinings and raneorous feelings of the 


give no thought to the saered duties it entails, 
they will, like their mistresses, also overvalue the 
adjunets to marriage —dress, and adornment; and 
that taste gaining ground, they will sacrifice their 
time, though!, money—all, to the cause of folly 
and finery. They grasp the shadow for the sub- 
stauce, and it cheats them; and when thie 
reality is gone, and the love of utility has been 
destroyed—when pleasure has usurped the place 
of duty, and the flickering torch of Hymen, like 
the dancing bog-fire, has lured its victim farther 
and farther from wisdom’s path, then comes the 
reckless course which is the consequence of (inthe 
first instance) a foolish abandonment of the solid 
and useful purpose of life. 

If spinsters were, contented with the lot of spin- 
sterhood, to leave matrimonial thoughts alone 
unless they be thrust on them, they would find 
happiness in the eareful discharge of duty, and, 
as far as their power permits, the diffusion of 
happiness around. “ It is all very well,” they say, 
“while youth lasts, to be coutent with the single 
state; but, when old age comes, and solitude 
presses heavily, and Jife is a cold and dreary thing 
—thien it is pleasant to feel that one heart beats 
warmly for you, one being elings to you, and bids 
you rest on him.” And there is some truth in 
this; but the woman who would feel thus, and 
who would inspire such an attachment, would not 
be of the material to make a cross old maid. Such 
an oue, even if she did uot marry, would never 
have been left to pine in solitude. 

Marriage is not often the golden reality young 
women seem to think it—uneither does it so ma- 
terially alter the character as they would faney. 
The “cross old maid,” if she had changed ber 
state, would have been simply the cross old wife. 
“The boy is father to the man’’—aad the young 
woman may fairly be called the prototype of the 
old one. If a woman be a cheerful member of her 
own household, smoothing every dificulty in her 
path, and culling happiness, as the bee draws 
honey, even from poison-flowers, thea she will 
grow into that most estimable of all good beings, a 


cheerful, benevolent, beneficent * old maid,” au 


houour to the name, a glory to the sex. ‘There 

will be no repining, nor selfish regrets at what 

might have been. She will take the cup that God 
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holds to her, and, though it be not highly spiced, 
raise it to His praise. Among England’s women 
thousands of such are to be found ; but they make 
no noise in the world, for content is silent—dis- 
content noisy and obtrusive. 
offences of the spinsterhood are perpetually thrust 
upon us, the quiet virtues of others pass anhecded 
— and, therefore, the world, judging, as it 
always does, by appearances alone, passes judg- 
ment on the whole, and adds its modicum to abuse 
already cast on the overloaded back of “old- 
maidenism.” Spinsters have the remedy for all 
their wrongs in their own hands—not that we 
would have “model women.’’ “ Model women,” 
and “ model farms,’ and “ model schools” don’t 
seem to be much in favour. A woman, even the 
hest among them, is but a poor, weak, human being 
after all. Error is the prerogative of human 
nature, and human nature is jealous of its preroga- 
tive. So woman may, must, have and hold her 
prerogative ; but the whole course of her life must 
not be error—that is an error indeed. There 
must be something for a superstructure of admira- 
tion and esteem to be based upon—something 
that will last when youth and beauty shall have 
passed away; and just because many young ladies 
do not possess the qualities which command this 
lasting esteem and admiration—thicy fail to inspire 
the feelings. 

The prevailing thought of young women is, how 
quickly they can get married. <A child is no 
sooner emancipated from the thraldom of the 
school-room than she begins to fancy herself quite 
fit for the duties of married life. She does not 
look at home, and as soon as her mind is growing 
into maturity say to herself, “ here is my sphere 
of utility—here begins my life—here are my 
duties—here shall be my care.” Nothing of this 
sort do many girls say, or think, or feel; but they 
begin to speculate on the society they will enter 
into—the offers they will have as the natural con- 
sequences of that society; and then their minds 
dwell on their imaginary offers, and the necessary 
preparation for that society, and they insensibly 
fall into the ditch their companions have fallen 
into before them, and flounder away in the muddy 
bottom of a superficial existence, to find themselves 
either useless matrous, or equally useless “ old 
maids,”’ 

And may not home be made the happiest scene 
of all? The scene where woman’s earliest days 
have been passed, with those who have watched 
and cared for her through many a long and anxious 
year. The same pursuits may interest her there as 
in an establishment of her own—the same thoughts 
and cares. “ Yes,”’ some will say, “ves, but there 
will be no individual interest in these cases—they 
sre not our own.” No; and in that fact an 
important truth lies buried. They are not “ your 
own” —" self’” has no part in or claim to themn— 
wnd as self is the god you worship, fair spinsters, 
you cannot afford to throw down your offerings— 
your time, your thought, the fleeting moments of 


WOMAN AND WOMANKIND. 


Thus, while the | 
_grand ultimatum of all your ardent aspirations 





sour life, at any other shrine. You are worship 

of “self;” your education has proceeded with 
an eye to the aggrandisement of “self ;” yogp 
pursuits have all tended to the advancement o 
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“self ;” and now you sigh for marriage ag the 


for “self.” 

Yet a different policy would, after all, be wiser 
putting even marriage out of the questions and if 
spinstersactedasreasonableand right-feeling persons 
in that state, leaving the future to the future, and 
seeking happiness in the discharge of duties to thoge 
around them, we should perhaps have fewer olf 
maids, and many of those who do exist would be 
of an amended character and nature. 

But while society and our educational systems 
stand so lamentably in the way of the women of 
England being moulded into good and useful per. 
sonages, there are many other causes which, with- 
out any fault or defect in the individuals, tend to 
swell the number of the spinsterhood. Hundreds 
—aye, thousands of women, with warm hearts 
capable of all the better feelings of human nature, 
have nothing but a single lot to expect. Some. 
times an early attachment clings about the mind, 
and renders it indifferent to ail solicitations. 
too, often steps in, and the grave may be held sacred 
to the attachment of the past. Oree, in a sinall 
German town on the banks of the Rhine, dwelts 
young German girl, Rosalie by name—at least her 
Christian name was Rosalie—her surname matters 
not. Her father was a professor, and had taught 
his child to love literature and intellectual pursuits, 
He was a musician, too; and therefore Rosalie 
loved music. Her voice was the sweetest in the 
academy; her singing, coming as it did from the 
heart, went also to the heart of each of her auditors. 
She did not sing because she had been taught to 
sing, but because she could not help it; it was 
with her the natural expression of feeling. But 
not alone in intellect and singing did Rosalie excel; 
she was a capital housekeeper. None could make 
the sweet soup, and the stews, and the various 
dishes which are in such favour in Germany, sowell 
as she could, unless indeed it might be her mother; 
but then, the mother had been the teacher, so it was 
no wonder she equalled the pupil. And another 
good quality she had: she was a useful needle- 
woman. She stitched up all her own dresses, w. 
her mother’s, besides multitudes of smaller garments 
of five little brothers and sisters. Now, it chane 
that some twenty yards from Roahlie’s house them 
lived a young artist whose name was Carl—be,: 
course, like Rosalie, had a surname ; and as 8 Sec 
matter of course, his like her's will remain 
This young artist had a high appreciation for 
that was beautiful, and therefore had a m 
regard for Rosalie which, ripening day by day, F 
| whispered to his heart one fine summer : 
|“ Carl, go and ask Rosalie to be your wife, fory# 

know you can never be happy without het.” 
Carl knew that well enough; the num 
faces growing into form beneath his pencil told 
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chat, for they bore so strange a resemblance to 
Rosalie. The numberless thougits of the future 
resolving themselves into those edifices known as 
eggsties iv the air,” all inhabited by Rosalie, told 
Lim the same ; put—for there was one of those 
jread{ul ‘“ buts” in the case—one of those disagree- 
able, marring “ buts’ which sometimes influence 
piness of a whole lifetime ; ‘* but” although 

Ceri ko: v that he had a great amount of affection 
sad esteem for the pretty Rosalie, he had a very 
smal) amount of money to provide a home, and the 
sites of a home for her. Pictures were easy 

to paint; very difficult to sell, and as Carl 

looked at three, which completed, now served merely 
the unprofitable purpose of adorning the walls of 
bis opm room, he sighed and thought of—Rosalie. 

Carl had a friend, a brother artist, who, not 
having guy particular tie in the way of a Rosalie, 
had forsaken his parent country and journeyed to 

where he doubted not he would be able 
to dispose of himself and his pictures to the best 
advantage. Nor was he disappointed; for he 
prospered, and wrote to Carl telling of his pros- 
perity, and advised him to seek his luck in a similar 
manner. Carl read the letter, and then he laid it 
down on the table—then he painted a face—then 
be took up the Jetter again, and revolved thie 
London expedition in his mind—then he laid the 
letter down again—sighed very deeply once, and 
then thought of — Rosalie. 

“Better go away for a short time, ana have her 
with me always hereafter,” he said, ‘than stay 
bere, doing nothing, and never be able to call her 
mine own.” That was a weary morning to him, 
forhe was combating with himself and his owa 
uresolution. Kvening came at last, and, with 
evening, his daily visit to Rosalie. He wanted to 
ask her advice, but he lacked words to explain the 
subject on which advice was to be asked ; so, after 
woking very sad and gloomy for a long time, and 
kading Rosalie to fancy that there was something 
very much the matter with him, he took the letter 
oat of bis pocket and gave it to her to read, Shie 
wemed to turn very sick, aud she felt very miser- 
ible as she thought of losing Carl; but she kept 
these thoughts and feelings to herself, and looked 
wp at him with an encouraging smile, and bade him 
te of good heart and act for the best. 








_ goodness was equally well recognised. 


And he did act for the best; he laid the case | 


before her father and mother, aud their advice was, 
Go to England, Carl; make your name known ; 


im Rosalie.” 


da another month he went. He sought out his 
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octagon-room, just under the skylight. Carl was 
more dispirited than ever, and, throwing down bis 
brushes, determined to turn drawing- master. This 
speculation succeeded, but there was sorrow creep- 
ing towards poor Carl and Rosalie. 

The cold and foggy London winter came on. 
Carl was far from being robust. His mother had 
died of consumption, his brothers had been carried 
off by the same fearful disease, and now it threat- 
ened Carl. He would not heed its threats ; would 
not believe that the pain and the cough would be 
so cruel as to tear him from Rosalie, when fortune 
promised to stand his friend and unite him to her. 
But unbelief would not drive the foe away—slowly 
and certainly it advanced; the cheek grew pale 
and thin; theeye brighter and brighter with fever; 
the limbs lagged to their daily toil; and the breath 
craved strength to escape from the wasting lungs. 

At last one day, nature spoke decidedly to the 
poor struggling artist. He rose as usual (how 
cold that morning was,) and was preparing to go 
forth and give his usual lessons, when a weary 
faintness came over him, and he fell senseless to the 
floor of their little room. He was taken to his 
bed, and medical assistance procured. ‘Let me 
know the worst” he said, “I have distant friends, 
for their sake I mas¢ know how long I have to 
live.” Now he acknowledged the fate shadowed 
forth by those dim warnings. The medical man 
saw that he had no coward to deal with, and he 
told him to lose no time in sending for those whom 
he wished to see again in life. 

In another week, there was a gentle being sitting 
by his bed smoothing his pillow ; whispering words 
of hope and tenderness. ‘“ Thou wilt live, mine 
own dear,” she said, ‘my husband, Car), to me 
more than life."’ But he shook his head. Another 
will wed thee, Rosalie,” he answered, “I am for tlie 
crave. “ Another—Carl—another!” and she 
looked distressed, “‘ another! Carl, if the grave 
robs me, the grave will hold my heart—never 
while life lasts can [ care for other thau thyself. 
I am thy bride, Carl, and such L remain till I join 
thee in a happier world than this.” 

She followed him to the grave. She was only 
eighteen at that time. Years passed on, and 
Rosalie became noted for her beauty, and her 
She had 
many offers of marriage—many, but in answer to 


them all, she pointed to a simple hair-ring worn 
on the third finger of her right hand, and answered 
“re out your own fortune, and then come and 


‘rend 10 London ; he lodged with him ; they were | 
op) Mpanions, and for once the old proverb, | 


Wool a trade never aztee,” was not realised, 
these two did agree perfectly. 
the ths passed on, and Carl did not meet with 
Lara he expected. His pictures were too 


visionar — 
Lact, y—too much out of the common, 


the M6 suit the general tasic. He sent one to. 


—‘‘I am wedded already; my husband is only 
absent, not forgotten.” Years again wore away 
—and still Rosalie was lovely, and from her cheer- 
fulness her friends began to argue that her carly 
sorrow was passing away. Then came another 
suitor, ove who was scarcely older than herself— 
rich, titled, estimable. As the world judges it, he 
would have been a splendid match for Rosalie. 
He proposed for and to her—he offered to make a 
settlement of half his wealth on her—he told her 
le would study day and night to make her happy ; 


Ji it was accepted, but put into the and be would have kept his word, for he was a 
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and honourable man. She heard him very 
quietly, and then with a sad, sad smile—sad, for 


HOW SHALL WE WEEP FOR HER. 


the very fact of his having fixed his heart on her, | 
she again poiuted to the mourning ring, while she | 
whispered, ‘‘ Absent, dear Carl, yet not forgot- 


ten. 
Once more time stalked on and carried Rosalie’s 


beauty away with its passage. She was no longer 
young, pretty Rosalie now—but Rosalie the “ old 
maid.” Yet what an old maid! Kiad, benevolent 
to all—a blessing to every one near her—the 
friend and companion of the young, their guide or 
adviser. Her early sorrow had made her feel for 
sorrow, she could sympathise with those who wept 
—sympathise with them—and tell them that 
sorrow must not be allowed to cast its own grey 
tint over every feature of the life. And the young 
believed her, for somehow they fancied experience 
had taught her the truth of all she uttered. And 
when, in a good old age, death claimed her for his 
own, she raised her feeble hand from the bed, and 
pointing to the ring, again murmured the words, 








“ Carl, dear Carl, in death as in life, absent yet not 
forgotten.”’ 

And although Rosalie was a German girl, ther 
are many in England and elsewhere like ber, many 
to whom a first attachment clings through life, aj 
which may dim the brightness of life, and amo 
other causes tend to produce that depression whic 
mistaken for ill-temper, has drawn down the stigma 
of “ cross old maid ,”—for all, like Rosalie, may not 
possess the temperament which would enable them 
to make their sorrow subservient to the cheerfaj. 
ness of their daily life. And there are othe 
causes—man’s heartlessness and perfidy—may’s 
fickleness and instability of purpose—man's des. 
tion and cruelty may, and does, cause misety to 
thousands, and force the lot of singleness on them, 

Women of England may have to thank them: 
selves for very much of the disappointment which 
falls to their share; bat they are not exclusively 
to blame, and probably this might, may be fully 
proved if we were to deal as truly with man-and 
mankind as with woman and womankind. 








HOW SHALL WE 


How shall we weep for her? 
How shall we mourn for her— 
Now that her presence no more brings relief? 
Wildly, in bitterness ? 
Sadly, in tenderness? 
Madly, with breaking hearts laden with grief ? 


Calm is her icy breath, 
Wrapped in the sleep of death, 
Angels have wafted her far to the skies ; 
Cold is her silent tomb, 
Shrouded in winter's gloom— 
Wild the blast blows o'er the grave where she lies. 


Shall our remembrance be 
Of her last ayony— 
Death laying coldly his hand on her brow? 
No—for the moments then, 
Bitterly fraught with pain, 
Only increase all the woe we feel now. 


Shall we our grief suppress ? 

Quench all our bitterness ? 
No—for our anguish can never decay ; 

Tried we to hide its gloom, 

Soon would we know our doom, 
And we should pine for our darling away. 


How shall we weep for her? 
How shall we mourn for her— 
Now that her prerence no more brings relief? 





WEEP FOR HER? 


Wildly, in bitterness ? 
Sadly, in tenderness ? 
Madly, with breaking hearts laden with grief? 


No; though she’s borne from us, 
Evermore torn from us, 

And though we hopelessly mourn her in vain, 
Still will we dry our tears, 
While her loved form endears 

Many a memory girdled with pain. 


Shall we think on her, born 
Bright as the summer morn ? 
No; ‘twas a day franght with heavenly bliss; 
And to recall it so, 
With our heart’s breaking woe, 
Would but increase all the mis’ry of this: 


Let the fond moments cling, 

And, while they comfort bring, 
Still to a happier feeling give birth; 

Though we mourn sadly, 

We'll think of her gladly, si 
And joy that she’s borne from the sorrows of earth 


How shall we weep for her ? 
How shall we mourn for her— pe 
Now that her presence no more brings relief? ” 
Never in bitterness, ~ 
Softly, in tenderness, ae 
While her loved memory quenches our grief” 
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ROUGE ET NOIR, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A LIFE HISTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
[was educated at one of England's great public 
schodls—which shall here, for obvious reasons, be 
nameless —and there I first became acquainted 
with the subject of the present sketch. 1 entered 
shool rather late, being then about fourteen, and 
Lwas placed in the same “form” with Arthur 
Chetwode, who was my senior by some three 

and to him was soon indebted for much 
kindness in the way of protection from the cruel- 
ties of stronger boys, whe at such places look 
upon # new-comer as fair game, and bully him, if 
they can with impunity. I can almost see him now, 
dearly-as though the boy of “long syne” stood 
before me; the sun is once more shining bright 
on the dear old playtields—the cricketers have 





donned their flannels—the well-remembered “sky- | 
blue” cap of our Eleven is seen everywhere—and | 
there stands Chetwode, in the midst of us, once | 
more—his fine, athletic figure sect off to the best | 
advantage by his costume—his eye bright as a 
hawk’s—his cheek flushed with the ruddy hue of 
healthy exercise—at once, and in one person, the 
best “ batsman,” rower, and boxer of our school. 
With all these qnalifications there should be 
little wonder that he was so popular, for boys 
judge greatly from mere externals; and in a field | 
where physical force, in the long run, generally 
has the best of it, Chetwode was second to none ; 
but where, in addition to all this, he possessed 
the charm of fascinating manners, ready wit, and 
the reputation of being, if he only chose to work, 
one of the cleverest boys among us, it can easily 
be surmised that I thought it no small advan- 
tage in those days to be the bosom-friend of such 
an “ Admirable Crichton.” Many a jovial even- 
ing had we in our respective ‘‘ studies.” 

Imagine a little snuggery about ten feet long, 
by six feet wide, with a miniature fire-place, sofa, 
table, arm-chair, &e.; and then imagine five or 
nix merry boys—“ young men” they would have 
indignantly termed themselves—erowded into the 
tforesaid small space, with their elbows on a long 
narrow table, which took up nearly all the room. 
Imagine surreptitiously-obtained grog, and ditto 
sbominable cigars, compounded of equal parts of 
thubarb-leaves and bad tobacco; and then ima- 
fine the table presently covered with a green- 
taize cloth, the door bolted, window open, and a 
Fame at rouge et noir going on; and you will 
havea fair idea of what took place in Chetwode's 

study” most evenings during the latter part of 
"stay at school. As for myself, I never liked 


gambling, and therefure can take little credit for 





4 passive spectator. 


“Red wins!” said Chetwode, with his eyes 
fixed upon the table. ‘‘ Will you strengthen 
your opinion by a bet?” asks another boy- 
gambler, coolly. And then, “Done! done!” and 
a few half-crowns changed owners. And this was 
a common way of spending an evening in our 
time. Things have doubtless greatly changed 
since then. One evening when Chetwode had 
lost more money than, in spite of his father’s very 
liberal allowance, he could well afford, I ven- 
tured to remonstrate with him. He listened to 
me patiently enough, but, with a laugh, added, 
when my well-meant admonitions were ended, 
that he could win back twice as much as he had 
lost, the next night. He did so win: luck seemed 
to favour him—so much so, indeed, that he very 
soon had emptied the pockets of his associates, 
and filled his desk with ill-serawled I. O. U.’s. 
Once more I remonstrated with him; but he 
said he only played for the fun of the thing. I 
thought otherwise: young as I was, I dreaded the 
future. I saw that my friend was daily becom- 
ing a gambler in grain, and I could not tamely 
stand by without hazarding an opinion, even 
though our friendship should end at its utterance. 
Some short while ere Chetwode went t» Oxford, 
our friendship, owing to the above «.. .s°s, had 


| slightly abated its former warmth, anu we parted 


with less regret than I should have thought pos- 
sible a few months before. And Chetwode, who 


| was the second son of a gentleman of large for- 


tune, went to Oxford, and I to London, where I 
obtained a Government appointment, and was 
shortly afterwards settled on a high stool before a 
large desk, at a small salary, with fair prospects, 
and the privilege of copying official documents 
half the day and reading the newspaper the re- 
mainder of my time, as a junior clerk in—(one 
name will do as well as another)—Jler Majesty's 
Waste-Paper Office. About a year after my 
appointment thereto, I was somewhat surprised 
by the messenger bringing in a card with “ Mr, 
Arthur Chetieode, Christchurch,” engraven on it: 
for it was so long since he had written to me that 
I imagined he wished our acquaintance at an 
end. In walked my old schoolfellow ; time had 
indeed worked wonders; the jovial, bright-eyed 
boy had become an ennuyé, listless, but remark- 
ably handsume man of fashion, The reckless 
boyish manner had subsided into the thorough 
savoir faire of a man of the world; and yet Chet 
wode was very young. But the change was in 
no one way pleasing: there was much in my 
quondam friend to pain; a hard, worldly ex- 
pression about the mouth, a few lines across 
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ROUGE ET NOIR, 


the high pale forehead, whieh dissipation and | order,—no oaths, no visible excitement, bothing 


evil passions had evidently ploughed; and 


other evidences of a change for the worse, far | 


more difficult to describe than to imagine. I 


obtained leave of absence for a couple of days, | 


accepted an invitation from Chetwode to dine 
with him at a West-end hotel, and we then 


but a hard, fixed resolve of each player to rjg 
himself or his vts-a-vis. Obeying a gesture frp 
Chetwode, I sat down almost mechanically at his 
side at a supper-table. 

“ But of course I cannot, and will not play,” 


said I. 


strolled away for Hyde Park to lounge away an | 


hour pleasantly before dinner. He there intro- 
duced me to several friends of his, “ capital 
fellows,” as he informed me; and I only remem- 
ber of them now that the impression they left on 
me at parting was anything but favourable. 
They were men one sees every where—men about 
town, Bond-street loungers, Rotten-row eques- 


trians, backers of Derby horses, ‘* protectors” of 


of opera-dancers. ‘Their conversation savoured 
chiefly of sporting topics and town scandal. We 
dined at my friend’s hotel, talked over old times 
as we discussed our wine and walnuts, till we 
had rubbed off a little of the rust which absence 
more or less always throws round friendship; and 
for a while I really did think, as Chetwode’s 
eyes grew bright as he spoke of schoolboy days 
and friendships, that I had wronged him, and 
that the true heart was as yet sound at the 
core. The hour was somewhat late as I rose to 
depart, and, lighting a cigar, wished him good 
night. He proposed to stroll part of my way 
home, and arm-in-arm we sauntered up Jermyn- 
street. When we had walked half-way up that 
street he stopped short at the door of a private 
house, knocked, was stared at through a kind 
of private wicket in the door, and instantly 
admitted. Dragging me in, he led the way 
upstairs, flung open a door, and led me to such 
a scene as I have never sinee forgotten. The 
proprietor was a Jew. The patrons of this Pan- 
demonium were what I expected — loose men 
about town, with here and there an old peer, an 
M.P. or two, a country squire, or a young Guards- 
man who was fast learning how to throw dice, 
and the road to the Queen’s-Bench prison as a 
set-off. The supper, which was gratuitous, was 
in the hest possible taste, the chandeliers lit up a 
handsome suite of rooms; and if ever vice could 
be gilded till it became attractive to a disin- 
terested spectator, it was in Jermyn-strect, where 
[evi nightly saw the best blood in the realm 
cheek by jowl with the fabricators of cogged dice 
and marked aces. 
that wily Israelite as he bowed to Chetwode and 
myself; very ‘* knowing” were the half-glances 
interchanged between that worthy and the hawk- 
eyed, hard-featured men who ofticiated as “ de- 
coys” to that agreeable establishment. There at 
atable sat a seleet party of gamesters, staking 
their bank-notes to the amount of hundreds on 
the turn-up of a card or the cast of a die; every- 
thing was conducted in perfect “ gentlemanly ? 


Very bland was the smile of 





‘*No one here is obliged to play unless by 
likes,” was the curt reply. 

“You come as my friend—in that ; 
look on—and be quiet, if you will not join” 
And so saying he took his place on a vacant chair, 
The game was “hazard.” For a while lnc 
followed my poor friend—he won largely. 1 was, 
in spite of my distaste for the place, somewhat 
interested in watching the faces of the gambler 
One was a mere boy—‘‘a pigeon ”—as the phrase 
is, on whose cheek the down of approaching man- 
hood was hardly yet visible; his neighbour wa 
a hard-featured, military-looking man of fifty, 
whose imperturbable coolness as he “ called the 
main” luckily, or the contrary, told of a heart 
grown cold in iniquity, of perchance a home, one 
happy, forsaken long ago, night after night 
for Levi's Inferno; of feelings which, once true, 
had gradually grown harder and more corrupt 
till the man became a mere gambler, to whom 
play had lost its excitement, and was now only 
the means of a disgraceful livelihood. That mas 
was one of Levi’s ‘‘ bonnets” or “ decoys "—and 
there, night a‘ter night, did he sit with a dice 
box in his hand, so long as there was a possible 
victim in the room. There were eldest sons whe 
had post-obited their fathers—the darlings of 
mothers who little knew how the pet prodigals 
were spending their year’s allowance in a night- 
there were agreeable “gentlemen,” who, beginning 
life without a shilling of their own, yet contrived 
to get many a shilling of other people's, by pr- 
fessional “ Greeking.” There was the youngms 
of fashion who looked in because he was “ bered,” 
and wanted excitement—and at his elbow tht 
yellow-visaged, vulture-like Jew, who would wit 
his money to-night, and lend him more to-morrom 
at cent. per cent. thus making sure of him eithe 
way. And among such men as these, Chetwode 
had cast his lot. ; 

Chetwode went home in an hour’s time, rally 
me upon his resolution in leaying off so soon, 
laughing as he showed me a thick roll of bank: 
notes. 1 was more disgusted than I can 
express. I told him so—and was langhed 4% 
good humouredly enough, for my pains 
next night he dined with me quietly a % 
lodgings, and on leaving, promised to go to be 
hotel. I subsequently learnt that be wet.” 
Levi's, where he speedily lost nine hundred 
pounds, which he paid in bills and I. 0.U/s4 
year had passed away, and I was one night sit 
card set 


up late writing in my room, when 1h 
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thing strike my window ; I listened, a whistle— 
god thén the sound came again. It was evidently 
some one trying to arrest my attention. I looked 
jut—and there in the bright moonlight in the 
street below stood Chetwode. He spoke, his 
yeice sounded strangely hollow—he surely was 
i. “Let me in, S—, I am expelled from Oxford | 
for gambling.” Inexpressibly shocked, I went 
down stairs, opened the street-door, and he followed 
we up-stairs in silefice, which he was the first to 
break. “So you see I am in town once more, but 
this time unexpectedly.” I laid my hand kindly 
én his shoulder, and said, for he was white as a 
sheet—‘‘ rest awhile, and then we can better talk 
it over, and see what can be done.” I could not 
sy more. After a pause, he told me all. He 
had won a large stake from an undergraduate, a 
uarrel had taken place on the spot. the affair got 
noised abroad, suspicions of foul play, which none, 
but the losing man, really in their hearts believed, 
were hinted—and Chetwode was expelled the 
University, Since that last event, he had wan- |, 
dered about his old haunts, till at last, robbed of 
every shilling he possessed, he came to me. His 
father, who had been obliged already to pay large 
sams to defray his son’s extravagance, on hearing 
ofthis disgraceful termination of his College 
career, had in a letter stated, that he would make 
hima small allowance to keep him from starva- 
tion ; but never wished to see him more. I wrote 
to his father for him ; but of course my letter was 
useless. Shortly after this, his father died, and 
poor Chetwode’s heart seemed broken. His mother 
wrote to him to come home ; he went thither after 
making me many promises of amendment, which, 
fora time he kept. It has been said that “ there 
%no such person as a reformed rake: ” how that 
may be, I will not presume to say. J think a 
wlormed gambler would be a greater rarity. 
By his mother's advice, he went abrcad. She, 
jor short-sighted woman, thought in this way 
® wean him from his old habits. He went on the 
‘oatinent, somehow or other got to Baden-Baden, 
the worst place he could have chosen to visit ; 
» as at many other German watering- 
are public gambling-tables, licensed by the 
authorities, for the sake of the large revenue 
Meruing therefrom. There Chetwode picked up 
a old Jermyn street acquaintance—and good 
em were forgotten, the instant the rattle 
py _ clicked in his ear. His career for the 
W years is unknown tome. In the mean- 
his mother died, leaving him some few 
de, d pounds which she had saved for her 
edit boy,” and which, doubtless, were speedily 
cards. Then, lower and lower, he became a 
ackleg, and to crown his sins, forged his elder 
o, : name, and only escaped transportation 
ers clemency. Henceforth, I could 








course hold no communication with such a man, 


criminate them. 
was, he was not the man to betray his confeder- 
ates; nay more, I noticed that his counsel had 
evidently been instructed to slur over any points, 
however favourable to himself, which might tend 
to damage his companions. The counsel for Lewis 
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I subsequently heard on good authority that he 
was on the staff of Levi’s Inferno, as a ‘* bonnet,” 
for which post his gentlemanlike appearance, and 
address qualified him. Time passed away. 

One cold winter’s morning, being ‘‘on leave” 
from her Majesty's Waste Paper Office, and hav- 
ing nothing else to pass my time away, I strolled 
down to the Old Bailey, to hear the trials which 
were then ‘‘on.” There seemed to be a far 
greater crowd than usual, so, passing a shilling to 
one of the ushers, I succeeded in entering the 
court by a private door and obtained a comfortable 
sitting by the side of the dock. The next case 
would be, I was informed by the smirking usher 
aforesaid, the trial of two men for a conspiracy to 
defraud somebody, which arose out of a ‘‘ horse- 
case,” as the technical slang goes. There were 
likewise other indictments against the elder pri- 
soner—the exact nature of which I have forgot- 
ten. Presently there was a buzz in the Court as 
the prisoners were put to the bar. An official just 
then happened to be standing between me and the 
prisoners, who pleaded “ not guilty,” and the trial 
commenced. ‘The counsel for the prosecution, Mr. 
Serjeant Eitherside, opened his case in, what the 
reporters were pleased to call in next day’s papers, 
“a neat speech ;” and procecded to call witnesses, 
when the official, who all along had been standing 
up and depriving me of a look at the prisoners, 
sat down, and I saw standing in the dock the tall 
form of Arthur Chetwode! Words will not 
convey my feelings. Witness after witness 
ascended the box, and deposed with damning 
effect to the guilt of at least one of the prisoners, 
who was known as William Lewis, his real name 
being, as J knew, Arthur Chetwode. For the 
younger prisoner, whose name was Rathbone, there 
seemed a doubt. He was a mere boy and exeited 
much pity in Court; he seemed all along to have 
been a tool in the hands of the more skilful and 
more hardened villain, Lewis. They were charged 


with having conspired with others, (still, luckily 
fur themselves, at large,) to cheat a country 
gentleman at cards, and had in other modes of 
gambling fleeced him of some few hundred pounds 
and a valuable race-horse to boot. There was 
a full attendance of “ sporting men,” black legs 
et id yenus omne, among whom I saw Levi, the 
late proprietor of the Jermyn Street Inferno. I 
since have heard that some of these men were 
implicated in the erime for which the present 
prisoners were tricd—and that they had made 
arrangements to “levant,” as their phrase is, in 
case Chetwode or his counsel should in any way 


But bad as my guondam friend 
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cross-cxamined the prosecutor's witnesses at great | 
length, but failed to elicit any material points on 
behalf of his client. The counsel for the younger 
prisoner, Rathbone, as I had indeed expected, 
based his defence upon the supposition that his 
unfortunate client had been all along an innocent 
victim. As for Rathbone, he seemed utterly 
overwhelmed, for he kept his face buried in his 
hands and seemed absorbed in grief, while his 
brother in adversity was continually writing 
notes to his counsel—at the same time whisper- 
ing, if one might judge from the mutual expres- 
sion on their faces, ¢onsolation to his friend. A 
piece of paper was handed by request of the 
prisoner Lewis to Rathbone’s counsel whose face, 
on receipt of it, brightened up with satisfaction. 
Next came the speeches for the defence, displaying 
much eloquent sophistry and pathetic declama- 
tion, at the expence of truth and sound reasoning. 
Then the Judge’s clear, passionless summing up— 
and the Jury retired. All this while I had never 
caught Chetwode’s eye. I did so now—and for 
a moment the flush of shame mantled on his 
cheek, but speedily recovering his possession, he 
turned to his fellow-prisoner, and talked to him 
earnestly in a low tone, till directed to leave the 
dock while the Jury considered their verdict. 
Two hours passed, of painful anxiety to me, of 
becr-drinking and idle gossip outside to the 
fatigued auditors of the long trials, of pleasant 
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chat to the Old Bailey practitioners. Then came, 
“How say you, gentlemen, is William Lewis 
guilty, &c., &c., or not guilty?” “ How say you, 
&e., is John Rathbone guilty, &e., &e., or not | 
guilty?” Then a verdict of “ guilty” as regard | 
both prisoners was given, with a recommendation | 
to mercy on behalf of Rathbone, on account of his 
tender years and the evident influence exercised 
over him by the elder criminal. The prisoners 
were severally asked what they had to say in | 
mitigation of judgment ; and then Chetwode's face 
flushed as he reared his form to its full height and | 
spoke much as follows ;— 

“Were I asked alone what I have to say why 
sentence should not be passed upon me, I should 
be silent. The jury have found me “ guilty,’ 
and I am ready to reccive my sentence as a man, 
though in all things else I have indced disgraced 
my manhood andmyname. [ut the case is some- 
what different. That boy, for he is little more, | 
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In a wild and dreary scene, which the rude wind 
made to scem more dreary still; for he raised his 
sereeching voice, and howled and roared, and then 
fled shrieking as if from his own turmoil; a crazy, 





ne 





is convicted of a crime of which he is innocey 
so far at least as active participation goes; I feel 
it is due to him, (whom the learned counsel fj» 
the prosecution has kindly called my ‘ victim» 
that I should say a few words. If, my lord, the 
assurance of a man, who has forfeited almos all 


claim to eredence by his misdeeds can be take, 


for aught at such a time as this, I, who hay 
nothing now to gain by falsehood, do gol 
swear that the unfortunate boy beside me j, 
innocent this day. It has moreover been 
gested by the counsel on the other side that if 
I would give the prosecution any information 9s 
regards my confederates who have escaped justice” 
(here I observed Levi and several others of his 
stamp, who were in court, turn very pale,) “] 
might materially benefit myself: my Lord, 
degraded as I am, I would scorn to purchase 
liberty or even life, by betraying my associates, 
even though more guilty than myself. And] 
will say further that could I by any personal 
sacrifice, remedy the evil I have done to.my 
fellow-prisoner, I would willingly do so, thoughit 
may not be believed by any gentlemen in the 
Court. My Lord, 1 have now done, I have nothing 
more to say, I now await your Lordship’ 
pleasure.” 

These words delivered in a clear, unfaltering 
voice, were scarcely ended, when Chetwode bent 
down towards his brother in misfortune, ad 
I could plainly hear him murmur, “ Rathbom, 
forgive me!” ‘hen the young man so addressed, 
losing all self-possession extended his hand to 
Chetwode, and bursting into tears sobbed audibly 
with true feeling. “Ido indeed, God bless your 
generous heart.” Till this time Chetwode’s nerve 
had never deserted him, but now all that wes 
good in the man mastered him, and I could see br 
the working of his face how hard he struggled ts 
repress his emotion. Sentence was passed. on the 
prisoner Chetwode, (or Lewis) and deferred as 
regarded Rathbone. The sentence on the former 
was, I believe two years imprisonment. Rath- 


bone, I am happy to say, shortly after received s 


free pardon, in consequence of some facts whieh 
afterwards came to the knowledge of the prose® 
tion. And sothe gambler had become a erimiad), 
and the criminal a convicted prisoner. Andthee 
things were the result of Rouge et Notr. 


(To be continued.) 


lumbering old caravan sulkily dragged along 1 
road and over the broken ground, A rut.ol, great 
depth than usual caused a heavy lounge to qoeem 
and threatened dislocation to the rickety vehi 
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it recovered its equilibrium, and amidst the 


of the driver, and the renewed screams of | 


the wind, which seemed to have come back to look | 


oa. the disaster, held on its way. At length it 
stopped, and a woman put her head out of the 
doorway and surveyed the scene around. ‘Tis 
bitter cold, and bleak, and drear,” she said; ‘yet 
how the wind gambols ‘mid the leaves, and then 
chases leaves and twigs and all before him as he 
madly flies to you black and gloomy hills, there to 
sing the requiem of himself and all else born to 
turmoil.” 

There was a discrepancy between her tattered 

b and the education cf her words; but as her 
eyes, of almost superhu:nan brightness, glared into 
the distance whither in fancy the wind had already 
fied, she continued :—‘‘ It is a foul and faulty life ; 
now here, now there, wandering—wandering, from 
day to day, month to month, year to year—no rest, 
no hope of rest—on carth, at least—and the here- 
aliet!—aye, there lies the darkest spot of all.” 

“Qurses on your ceascless growlings,” and the 
man, her companion, for one moment stopped in 
unbarnessing the horse to scowl on her. ‘‘ Curses 
on sour ceaseless howlings; you'd scare away thie 
little of life that is left in aman. In the Devil’s 
same, or that of any one of his ten thousand vota- 
ries, take to the bottle to stop these mummeries ; 
or,.on the life of me, I'll stop them as I stopped 
others long since.” She shuddered for a moment 
as be continued his oecupations and busied himself 
about tie horse. ‘ There,” he said, “as he Jet 
the aximal loose, and bestowed a blow upon the 
flank; “‘ there—off with you, and get thy fill of 
the brown heather. Drink, brute; thou hast the 
beiter lot of all, methinks.” He threw. himself 
down ou the turf and lit his pipe. The evening 
deepeued round him. Night came at last, aud 
from her robe the diamond stars peeped out one by 
ope; and the moon, nought but a silver line of 
crescent light, rose and glided through them in her 
appointed course, 

“Herman!” the woman called, and put her head 
from the caravan. “Ferman, do you spend the 
wight thus? Come to the shelter, which will keep 
the cold dews of earth from racking thy limbs with 
theamatism. Come, Herman, come.” She came 
from the caravan and stood beside him, The wind 

w aside her tattered garb, and played in the 
tangled masses of ‘her uncombed hair; it cooled lier 
heated brow, but the burning heat was not only 
thin deep ; there was a fire raging in that brain 
which no mortal breath or earthly breeze could 
quench, 

She knelt down beside him whom she called 
X, and in whispered words repeated her 
‘alreatics for him to return to the caravan, . He 
‘ontinued obdurate, scowling at her in sullen wrath. 
“ ane ~ you, puling drab,” he cried, “ hence 

faced offspring of the scoffing noble. 
Vetere you may tremble at the mention of 
: ¢ memory of him, and all concerning him. 
‘tis s thought that must and shall be borue ; 
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better mect it familiarly, and by familiarity gain 
indifference.” 

* Better forget, Herman, if forgetfulness there 
be for such a thought.” 
He turned sharply round and Jooked at her. 

“If?” he said, in answer to her words. “If? 
’Fore heaven and earth, thy words and actions are 
at strange battle with each other. Thou wouldst 
obtain forgetfulness, 1r such exists for such a 
thought; yet thou dost woo, nourish, feed: that 
which destroys the very boon thou wouldst obtain ; 
thou wilt have yonder sickly child ever in thy sight, 
holding up the mirror of bygone days, and bidding 
thee gaze in it. How canst ¢hou wish forgetful- 
ness when thou dost thus wantonly drive it from 
thee? Thou must be nought but a fool—a miser- 
able fool-—acting like one who longs for sunshine, 
and seeks it ‘neath the deadly shade of the wide- 
spreading upas tree.” He rose, and as he spoke 
wandered from her. She followed him, and quick- 
ening her steps, stood before him in his path. 
| “ Herman—husband, friend, and foe—speak 
boldly, and say what thou wouldst have. I weary 
of thy hints, thy discontented words, thy jealousy, 
for it comes to that, of a poor helpless babe. Speak 
to me, who has a heart perbaps as valiant as thie 
own. 

“ As valiant as mine own!” <A mocking sneet 
came on his face. “Then, by my troth, is mine 
own heart a coward to the core. As valiant !— 
Poor wretch, to bug thyself in that delusion! 
Why, as I watch thee on thy restless slambers, 
aud mark the starts and muttered words, and 
grinding of the tecth, and all the other signs which 
speak of a fevered conscience, I wonder at the 
weakness of the soul, or spirit, or what it may be, 
which keeps the human frame agoing, yet cannot 
mect unshriukingly the empty shadow of unsub- 
stantial thought.” 

She clung to his arm, for they had entered into 
the sombre shelter of a great and gloomy wood, 
where owls screamed in the darkness, and bats 
whirred through the air, and mice ran their mad 
gambols on the decaying carpet of fallivg leaves. 

“ Herman, that which thou dost call unsubstan- 
tial becomes tangible and real to me; for, in my 
slumbers imps of darkest form and foul malevolence 
keep up their nightly dances round my bed, pluck 
at my flesh with pincers, drag my sinews from 
their lair, rack my racked nerves ; and when 1 would 
escape, slumber stands their helper, and lulls me 
to their power again ; once more to their torment, 
then comes the former course ; then torment, then 
slumber once more. So do I pass through night, 
and now dost thou wouder at my starts and other 
signs of woe?” He laughed; a loud, sardonic 





laugh; and an echo caught it up; and anotber 
and another, till Elfried (so was the woman named) 


| forgot its birth, aud bestowed ou it for pascatege 


her tormentors of the night. ) otmin 
“Hist 1" she cried; “hist! shey are now abroad 





—this is their. hour; didst thea vet bear the lod 
and mocking chorus of their mirth—as of ten 
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myriad dying voices—load at first, and then gone 
in the distance ?” 

“ Fool!” was his rejoinder; “ thy fear begets 
ifs children; ’twas I who laughed at thy most 
foolish picture of the fancied terrors of the night. 
And now my merriment, shared by the very rocks 
and hills at thy expense, must conjure up fresh 
goblins to thy brain. But thou hast lost the 
question. I said thou wouldst have forgetfulness 
of the past, and of that belonging to the past. 
Murder—nay, shrink not, coward !—’tis the word 
which names the act; whisper it to thyself—shout 
it aloud, for none will hear it—none, save the bats 
and birds and vermin—and they tell no tales. So, 
out with the frighting word. Nay, by my soul, if 
thou dost show such senseless terror, I wil! brain 
thee with this stone. There, silly woman, there— 
I did but speak to quiet you, and still your foolish 
cries—there!’ aud he led her on. 

“ Now, we will sit on the knotted roots of this 
great tree, and darkness shall unloose my tongue, 
while I do thy bidding «nd speak boldly.”’ 

“To the old ground again. Thou wouldst have 
forgetfulness of that cursed day when, by foul 
chance—or say, rather, chance, without the foul— 
the noble baron—nay, his name matters not— 
crossed our path. Was it my fau!t that cards had 
played me false. and drawn poverty upon me? and 
can it be my fault that he was rich, and that I took 
his wealth, and life with wealth?” 

“Herman,” said VElfried, in a steadier voice 
than his own, “thou can’st not boast of courage, 
for thou dost make excuses for thine act, and that 
does whisper coward. Thou did’st kill the man— 
why avails not. The deed is done, and cannot be 
undone; but the secoud victim of that deed, the 
helpless child, why should she be the subject of thy 
wrath ?” 

“ Because [ hate her! She brings the memory 
of the past to thee, therefore 1 hate her! — She 
comes before me in thy love, therefore I hate her! 
[ have watched you fondle her; and then she is 
the cause of all the grumbling thou dost give to 
me; for, were it not for her, thou wouldst forget 
the past, or seck forgetfulucss in me. When I 
think of this, I have almost a mind to send the 
brat tramping to the father, or bid thee onward 
with her, and leave me to my fate.” His sullen 
mood came back to him, and he withdrew a few 
paces froin his wife. 

“Herman!” but ke did not answer her. “ Uer- 
man, where art thou? Speak, my husband, for I 
tremble with fear for thee. Herman, unsay thy 
hasty words; thick on the he Iptess little face thou 
dost so hate; the tittle fragile form, the pleading 
voice, the warm and tender heart that longs to love 
even so rough athiug as thou art. Ob, husband, 
crush these little, angry feelings, aud seck to do 
some reparation for thy crime in showing mercy to 
that child, made orphan by thy hand. Where art 
thou, husband ? 

She groped in that black darkness, but she could 
not touch him, for he bad wandered ou without 
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| her. Still she followed, for his footfall told 
| path he took. On, into the very centre of thy 
| wood, creeping, crawling, things of guilt and sp 
| row, bound together by crime, thus they weypy 
| together, yet apart—on, into the very depth 
| that great gloomy wood. 


And in the creaking earavan a baby slumbered. 
| its little hands, crossed on its marble neck, th 
| blue eyes closed and veiled with silken lashes, the 
eclden hair falling in glossy ringlets over ‘th 
rounded shoulders. A smile played o'er the 
dimpled features of the child, and a murmur, like 
dancing watcr in a summer’s sun fell from her 
opening lips. 

“Father,” she lisped; “ Father, and King o 
Heaven, think of a little child; take care of més 
take care of litt}e Leoline.” 

Good ministers watch such slumbers, and th. 
sunshine of the infaut’s prayer fell on the outspread 
pinions, gilding them with its own brightness. Bit 
she spoke again. 

“Great Lord, keep thou all harm from Leotine; 
hold her safe ia thine own hand, and let her dere 
to love thee.” Angels wafted soft slumbers to her 
and the whispers cf her guardians fell on her infatt 
soul. She Jay on that bleak common, in the tld 
crazy earriage, with a body-guard of beings so gle 
rious that earth’s mightiest potentates, in theit 
grandest robes of state, are but beggars to them. 
Yet danger hovered near her. Danger; death; 
for the two Cain-like wanderers had met agatn} 
the terror-shaken will of one lad yielded to the 
influence of the other; a second death had grown 
from the first, and the slumbering child was doomed. 
The symbol of their guilty purpose was read in their 
shrinking gait—in the nervous clutching of the 
sharpened blade which was to do the murderowy 
work, and send the spirit of the sleeping child te 
a better world than theirs. | 

“Keep to thy purpose, wife ; one stroke, and 
thou art mine in heart again, and [ am thine—® 
more twain—no more cringing child to come betwen 
us. Now, give me a match, wife; kindle t 
brand, for the moon has turned sickly pale and 
will not light us. Softly, wife ; I would not hare 
thee waken her—in her sleep, wife—even in ber 
sleep shall she die. "Twill spare her fright, sud 
twill spare her eries. Now, thive hand!” | 

Then the child murmured onee more in rt 
slumbers. “ Facher! keep all harm from | eoline: 
all harm from Leoline !? Shall the infant -praye 
fal! worthless * The whisper of the tending serape 
floated o’er her senses. Her blue eyes opened, 3 
fixed with a loving smile on her whom she keew ® 
mother, 3 

“Mother! dear mother!” she said’; * Leolise 
has slept, and dreamt, dear mother, of 
happy land, where all is bright and good, moteer, 
and the little arms were twined routrd the ne he 
her who had come to slay. 


The knife was ready, and the grasping hand ¥® 











, but the base heart shrank at the glance of 
jhose blue eyes. “ One stroke—one,” he uttered 
to himself; and 2s the child pressed her little cheek 
agninst the hand of Elfried, he raised the cruel 

But his arm fell nerveless, a fil.a spread 
ger bis sight, his trembling limbs gave way, and 
fallen, helpless he lay, stricken with mortal sick- 

The child crept near him; her little hand 
on his aching brow, whilst her baby voice whis- 
words of comfort to the weeping Elfried. 

“Weep not, dear,” she said; ‘“ weep not, but 

er is our strength of they say; ask 
fade be well, and, if’tis God's will, you will 
be well.” 

But prayer was not for the sin-stained woman. 
Guilt hed cast its gloom around her like a dense 
god heavy fog, and her prayer was choked even in 
its very utterance. 

Slowly the hours dragged through the weary 
night ; and when morning came Herman was quiet, 
for thé violence of the fit had passed away, and life 
remained to hin; his sand was not quite run; he 
had links in a chain of destiny still to forge. He 
recovered slowly, and with recovery a change came 
tohim. He would sit for hours looking at the 
child, not speaking to but looking at ber. She 
seemed to hold a strange position in his mind. He 
never spoke of injury to her now, and yet he did 
not love her; it was more fear than love which 
kept him silent towards her; he still would have 
her dead, but not by his hand. Days, weeks, 
mouths passed, and Leoline led the same wild, 
waudering life. It was a base one for a child— 
‘mid caths and curses, and bad thoughts and words 
yet all seemed to pass on without staining her 
pure mind, 

man eed a dreary life, little heeding what passed 
around her; wandering by herself, speaking none 
but words of saidieis te ie saieathed one, or 
hope to one cast down. And often as she wandered 
through the Janes and fields she would muse on the 
world and its sin, and sigh; and then again smile 
through the sigh and starting tears, and raise her 

eyes to the heaven from whence they seemed 
to draw their glorious hue, and whisper, “ Thy will 

done!” Then she would wander on, tended by 
she saw not, and urged by them to purposes 
geod and holy thoughts, 

Yet other things crawled along her path, dark 
and luring beings—friends to guilt aud crime; 
and they decked themselves with smiles, and tried 
fowin her. They strewed flowers in her path, 
aud bade her gather them, and told her to weave 

lato a garland for ber golden locks, and 
them in her bosom and cherish them. And 
listened to these cheating words; for what 
ore A peed berg child do against such cunning 

Unee she stopped, for one of their whispers 

her ear, “ Fair child,” she heard, “ thy 
a 1 feet seud pity to wy scul; I would 
from the hardsbips of thy lot. I will 
Bre thee counsel ; follow it, ard thou sbalt be 
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rich, and glad in silken gear, and live with those 
of high estate, and gentle speech and bearing, 
Would’st thou have it so ?”’ 

The voice was kind, the matter of the speech 
was also kind, and the heart of that friendless 
child pined for kindness. ‘“ What would’st thou 
have me do, good friend?” she asked, “ and 
where art thou; I cannot see thee, yet I would 
fain behold the outward semblauce of so good a 
friend.” 

“Say thou wilt follow me, and I will glad 
thine eyes with my fair preseuce—promise to do 
my bidding, tender child.” 

How winning the voice sounded! there was no 
oath, or curse, or stern command mingled with 
those tones of gentle entreaty. She dwelt with 
pleasure on them for a moment, and then her 
cherry lips unclosed to give the promise he re- 
quired ; but one had watched the tempter’s power, 

“ Leoline,” the good spirit whispered, “ thou 
poor, weak child, well for thee is it that thou art 
angel’s care. Those cheating words had else won 
thee to thy ruin. Seek not to see the hideous 
shape of him who has sought to snare thee. Sin’s 
plighting presence should be hidden from those of 
thy years. Thus I warn him off, 

It was night, and a wild scene of mirth was 
spread before the eyes of the child; for their wan- 
dering life led those who had her in their keeping 
to the turmoil and the traffic of a great city’s 
fair. Crowds of drunken men, and bold faced 
women laughed and swore. Bright lights blazed 
and burnt as if they were as reckless as (he 
human crowd. And the giddy show, and the 
booths, and games of chance—all were found 
there ; and the shrill discordant band, and fifes, 
and drums, and cries of vendors who would seil 
their wares, and shouts of those who had no wares 
to sell, were all heard in that Babel of human 
voices. Theft was but a common consequence of 
that lawless crowd, and blasphemy, and drunken- 
ness, and vice of every kind. There all passed before 
the eyes of that poor child. She was lounging 
against the stall her mother kept, when some 
words of discontented meaning caught her ear. ‘Two 
men were near, aud one spoke as be lcld to the 
other a golden ornament of excessive worth. 
“Lock here,” he cricd, “no more want, or care, 
or starving misery. This bauble decked the neck 
of a fair dame, who dropped it as she left her car- 
riage. Ah! ah; she little thought that I was 
near to keep it so carefully for her.’’ 

‘The speaker was one who had oftentimes taken 
Leoline on bis knee, told her tales, given ber sweet- 
meats, and bought for her toys, She loved him 
for bis kInduess, and she grieved to see him in the 
guise of a thief, 

“ Gotfried,” she said, ruuning from the 
where she was standing ; “ Gotfried, thaf’—and 
she pointed to the ornament —“ that is not yours; 
you have no right to that; restore it to the lady 
who has lost it.” 
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“Restore it, innocent?” he cried. “Thou 
pretty babe, didst thou overhear my words? hadst 
thon been older, thy knowledge might have cost 
thee dear; but I would not harm tle to save my 
life, or the life of fifty such. estore it? And 
wherefore? Have I not had life thrust on me, in 


common with the owner of that bauble; and have | 


I not the right to the means of life? I cannot 
live without food, I cannot have food without 
money; I have no money, but that will give me 
some. I did not wsk the gift of life—'twas given 
to me; and it is a sin to give it back again un- 
asked. I must sustain it, or I make asin. ‘This 
glittering thing was cast before me, and something 
whispered, ‘Take it.” I obeyed the whisper, and 
I employ it, in the avoidance of a sin, to keep me 
from asin. ’Twere casting the good thanklessly 
from me not to do so. Eh! sweet little one, 
dost thou not see ihe wisdom of thy old friend, 
Gotfried? Bright eyes, come bither.”” He took 


her in bis arms, and spoke to ber with earnestness, | 


for he absolutely valued the opinion of the child, 
and sought to clear himsclf with her, not thinking 
how he might hurt her mind by his own specious 
vindication. 

“ Now, bright cyes, listen. If I am to live, if 
even the neglect of body which would bring on 
death be held a sin, then I must avoid that neg- 
lect. I must have food, for not to take preper 
food is to neglect—to sin. This pretty toy pro- 
duces food, which she who owned it has in abund- 
ance; therefore she lacks it not—sins not—be- 
cause slie has it not, while I must sin without it. 
There golden haired, thou see’st I'm right, dost 
not?” 

The child thought fora moment, for the sophis- 
try had told. “I cannot say why it should not 
be,” she answered; ‘ but—and yet I know not, 
for your words sound right. It seems,—lI 
cannot tell,—perhaps it should be as thou sayest, 
after all,”’ 

There was woe to the hovering guardians. 
“Shall sin then triumph over the beloved,” they 
said, “and unbelief find resting place within the 
bosom of that childish nature? Foul things of 
crune, speaking by their iustruments, the mouths 


of guilty men thus sow their seeds of ill, which | 
spring to trees of giaut growth, and lead to vice, | 


and wroug, and crime. Shall this be, while we 
rest here inactive from mercy’s greatest service, 
tle special saving of a sinking soul ?”’ 

They came witii magic speed to the earth, and 
hung above the doubting child, and wafted truth 
into her soul, and wisdom, and boldness to speak 
wisdom. Then, with her face of innocence, she 
looked at him who would have taught her wrong, 
aud took his great rough hand in hers, “ And 
yet,’’ she said, “a light seems to have come 


around, and chased my doubt and darkness far 


away, and wade it clear to my young mind that it | 


is wrovg to do this deed. Thou dost seein to 
speak true, but ‘Thou shalt not steal.” He who 
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, to her, and took her hand, and looked 

















































has given thee life never yet gave what he wogy 
would not have us guard carefully. Ask Him fap 
food, for the means of gaining food : ask, not take 
He feeds fhe ravens, and the wild birds of the 
wood, the beasts of prey, who dwell in the dese: 
even the insect—the tiny creeping insect—has ig 
daily food, and he wouid not let man “ starye» 
Thou wilt not keep that glittering thing—tho 
wilt return it.” But his heart elung to its pregd, 
purpose. ‘ Gotfried, old friend, trust to Him ty 
give thee more.” 

But his heart was darkened, and he would poi 
hear her speak, or let truth’s radiance penetrateth 
darkness of his mind. 


Time passed on, and Leoline grew towards 
womanhood. Life brought to her its anxious 
cares; and as she looked around, it seemed ‘that 
she should lighten with her hands the toil of 
others. Yet what could she do? She had spent 
her days in dreamy thought and in lonely wander- 
ings. She liked to linger in the golden mendew 
filled with the yellow corn, or rove amid the woods 
beauties of the valley, and sing to the listening 
birds, who almost scemed to think her one of 
themselves, so blithely did they answer her; o 
talk to the wild flowers—~and even they appeared 
to open their petals more widely, that not a sound 
of hers might escape them. This was a pleasant 
life, but one not meant to fit her for the batt 
with the world. | 
And now a change hueg over her, and death 
was coming to bring her lonely lot before her it 
startling clearness. For she was lonely—lonely 
in thought and mind. The wild, gay, reckless 
tone of those she lived with did not suit her} she 
had no friends, not cven companions among them; 
she spoke to none, save those who had reared her; 
and they were going hence. 
Death came to the home of Leoline, and took 
Herman. That was bad enough; one from thé 
familiar seat made one scat vacant, bat the mest 
visit was worse, for the destroyer poised his shah 
a second time, and east it at the heart of Leoline’s 
last friend, the wandcring, crime-stained Elfried: . 
That night, as striken, dying, half dwelling 4 
this world, half in another, she wavered betweet 
life and death, strange muttered words fell from 
her lips, words which fell with marvel on thee? 
of Leoline, and made the hot blood moust to te 
snowy brow, and caused her wild, undreast # 
| wonderings. 
“ Leoline,” so ran the muttered words, “Le 
line, come hither, child, and listen to 4 tale 1 

_would have thee con. ‘There is a secret of 
existence which thou must learn, I cannot speek 
at length, for life fails, but believe when ite 
_ thee this: Thy father was of the princely house o 
| Reizenstein, and thy mother of name as sociest.” 
And then her words for a moment became i 
she spele 
leet 
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ravings of adistempered nind. Then 
again with reason, and this time sbe called 


carves! 
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isio her sad face, for she loved her dearly, dearly ; 
sinful, dying woman loved the innocence of 
‘se better than anything in earth or heaven. 
death was drawing very near her; standing 
w close, watching the fleeting breath—holding the 
pearly empty ball of sand before her eyes —holding 
i there in triumph ; and she had much to say— 
such that must be said ere the grim king laid bis 
on her. 
ns my dearly loved, good child, there 
ye words to be spoken to you, and time seems 
now too small to hold them; but heed me well. 
Thy father died by my husband’s hand, and that erime 
drove us from our place among men, and made us 
wanderers, vagabonds on the earth. Thy mother 
broke her heart, mourning for the death of her 
kind Jord (for he was one of gentle nature), and 
for the oss of her blue-eyed babe—thyself. One 
other child she had, a boy, ten years tly senior, a 
bold and handsome youth; but she loved him not 
as she loved thyself.” 

The dying woman paused, and gasped for 
heath, and bent up on her elbow in her bed, and 
fised her eyes on the terror-stricken face of Leoline, 
as she continued: “* When I am dead, seck out 
this brother ; tell him what 1 have told to you. 
Bid him show you a brother’s love—offer the pro- 
tection of a father. Seek him, Leoline, and with 
him safety from the world.” 

She ceased, and sank back exhausted, and for the 
moment Leoline thought death was past ; but soon 
she rallied, and once again opened her glaziug 
eyes. Her voice was hoarse, and her finger, 
which seemed already to be part of the dead, so 
feshiess, bony, white did it appear, pointed to a 
little ebon chest of curious workmanship, which 
stood upon the table. 

“Reach me that, Leoline,” and it was brought 
to ber, and she undid the fastenings, and took 
from the case a portrait and a letter. “ Take 
this,” she said, “ask in the distant land here 


Wnt,” and she pointed to. a superseription on the 


letter, ‘* for the Duke of Reizenstein. Show him 
that picture; tell him it was the semblance of the 
of ye twain—bid him mark the azure eyes, 

the golden hair, the sunny smile ; and then let 
him read the same in thy dear face, and his heart 
wast yearn (o thee, sweet snowdrop. Or shouldst 
faint ere thou canst find him, or shouldst 

“a need one of older years than his, then bear 
this cartel (and she took another paper from the 
fsket) to the great Duke Rudolph; he is of 
mighty power, and will guard thee, perchance, e’en 
“iter than thy gay young brother, for he is a man 


®Jeors, and has had experience of life’s sor- | 


ws.” 


She sanx back, her work on earth was doue, 

ber spirit had received the mandate of recall. 

» Coldly the world closed round Leoline. Poor 

as Leoline ; nought did it seem to her but one 

Be, paruel-house, deatl: and solitude its tenants. 
} lor hee to cling tu now, none to hear the 

word from ; death seemed to be her mate, 


; 7 
this 
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ever at her side, dodging her steps, solitude the 
binding link between them. 

“Oh, take me for thine own,” she ¢ried to 
Death, “ take me from this charnel house of thine, 
and send me to companionship with those who 
reared me.” 

Then came a whisper to her smarting spirit, like 
oil on troubled water. 

“Gentle child,” it ran, “call not on Death, 
thou art not his bride yet. Thou wilt live yet to 
bless Him, the great giver of life, for denying the 
boon thou cravest. For remember, child of earth, 
He holds the power of life or death. lost thou 
not remember when that bold man said to thee, 
‘the gift of life was free, therefore it was a sin to 
give it bsck unasked?’ Yet thou dost pray to 
have it taken from thee, Leoline. It is not well 
of thee that thou dost weary of thy master’s work, 
yet he wearies not of his great care of thee. Thou 
wouldst cast o* this trouble of thy soul, and seek 
rest to thine aching heart; thou dost faint at the 
first trial, break down at the first sorrow, yet 
eravest another life. Art thou fitted for it? Thou 
dost repine at thy earthly lot—in thine impatience 
thou wouldst change it; in the world we dwell in 
impatience and repining may not enter, and those 
who wear them, therefore, may not enter. All 
leaven of earth’s discontent must be cleansed from 
thy sullied soul, ere thou canst stand in the freat 
presence. Thou must gothrough earthly trial and 
sorrow; so ‘tis ordained. Onwards, Leoline, in 
life’s rough path ; onwards, it is His will that thou 
shouldst live; onwards, and bear his will with 
gratitude.” 

The whispers ceased, and the soul of Leoline 
drank comfort from the thoughts. 

“Thy will be done, great Lord; be thou with 
Leoline, great Father; take thou care of her, and 
send thy messengers to guard the path of poor, 
weak, sinful Leoline.” 

And now, fulfilling the last wish of her who 
lad been as a mother to her, she commenced her 
long and weary journey to the land where he dwelt, 
from whom she was to seek shelter. No broken- 
hearted grief, no solitude was bers now. Whether 
in the busy town, or open plain, or mountain, or 
in meadow, a bright and glorious friend was near 
her; and did her weak heart faiut, or her poor 
human fortitude give way, he would whisper, 
“Faint uot, fail not, child of humanity ; ask help 
and strength, and they shall be granted freely 
to thee.”’ 

So went she on, through summer's sun and 
winter’s snow, in sunshiue and in ‘storm, in cold 
and heat—onwards) still, having one thought, and 
only one thought on earth—to do her Master's 
bidding, and run the race He, in his providential 
mercy, had given ler to accomplish. 4 

At length, on the last hour of a summer day, 
when the setting sun was casting all his glory. 
round him, as if to make men feel more sensibly 
the gloom of his departure; she reaehed 2 wide 
and open common. It was an clevated grouiid,: 
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and a large expanse of country lay beneath her. 


Here a village in its simple beauty, there a town— | 


the thick smuke rising ’mid its walls and buildings ; 
farther, a tall and stately column, standing alone, 
a monument from man to some hero’s deeds. 
Tien, woods, aud fields, and roads, and a winding 
river, like a golden stream, creeping through all. 


Tbe sun went down like a great globe of fire— | 
the sky cast off her holiday attire, and put on the | 


sober garb of night; the little silver stars came 


blinking from their hiding place to peep at earth, | 


aud the moon cast forth her rays to seek for 
something purer than herself; these wandered till 
they fell on Leoline, then lingered, for nought 
purer could they find on earth to rest upon. 
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| ere will I Jay me down aad sleep,” the 
maiden said; ‘ bere, in nature’s gloomy Chawades ; 
| the busy world beneath me, nearer to Iicavea thay 
| those of carth’s creatures who dwell in gags 
| habitations, aud its plaius. Here will I sleep, aad 
the bright sun, whea he riscs from his bed, wij 
waru me, with his rays, that L should rise fp 
mine.” 

In the security of innocence she slept. Her 
| golden hair acted as a mantle to her, and the wing 
played gently through it, as if even his breath 
| were too rough to sport with anything go fap 
_ and lovely as that young sleeping girl. 


| (To be Continued, ) 
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Oh, what a dying, dying close was there !—Cowper. 


A soothing strain falls on mine ear, 
From distant woodlands softly stealing 
® In warbled cadence, rich and clear, 
A sacred ecstacy revealing. 


As through the moonlight glades I stray, 
Sweet visions on my soul are breaking 
Of joys that long have pass'’d away, 
And memories of the loved awaking. 


© music rare! O sounds divine! 

From earth’s vain cares my heart ye sever ; 
How gladly would I those resign 

To know this happy dream for ever! 


Still as the minstrel's music floats 
Now sadly low, now joyous swelling, 
Responsive to the varied notes, 
Within my bosom joy is welling. 


Hark! on the still and balmy air 

The notes in silvery accents falling, 
Seem happy voices everywhere 

Of wood mymphs to each other calling. 


a 


Now steals the music, sad and low, 

Along the vale and o'er the meadow, 
Like a lone mourner’s voice of woe 

Heard where the yew-tree flings its shadoy. 


Oh, sweeter far that plaintive sound, 
The woodland echoes sad repeating, 
Than the glad notes my sense that bound, 
It’s dying murmurs faint retreating. 


Oh! notes most sad, ye bring again 
The memory of the dear departed, 
And tears gush forth; yet not in vain 
Ye tell me I am lonely-hearted. 


For holy are the thoughts that rise, 
Even while my breast with grief seeme rive, 
And angel voices from the skies 

Whisper the lost are found in heaven. 


Then pour along ths silent glades, 

O minstrel, all thy notes of sadness, 
For while the music swells and fades, 

It soothes me with a pensive gladness. 


Thornliebank. G. D. 


THE BANKS AND THE LAW OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Tite hanks and banking of Scotland have supplied 
the Times and other London newspapers for three 
or four months past with safety valves for their 
excessive super-honesty, in the name of widows 
and orphans, for whose anxieties and circumstances 
they care not a rush; and of Brutus-like justice, 
where:u they have nore of their kith and kin con- 
cerned. The writers who supply the Zimes in 





se 


venom on the subject of joint-stock banks | 
the position of the late Lord Byron’s i 
and single gentleman, who was to overlook 
loo, out of range of course ; and have “no fi 
| brother theref;” but in their case, with respect 
execution of all the devisers, directors, and 


gers—even persevering shareholders—? | 
stock banks in Anglo-Saxondom, but 
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They interfere with the happy prac- 
ed by respectable private bankers of using 


is 
i ighbours, money for nothing. There is no 
better reason for that than for having his grass 


parks, bis houses, his lands, or his shops without 


ing rent. It would be convenient; but it has 
vot been the habit of landowners to “keep private 
farmers” and graziers, who “kept their carriages 
aod horses,” and ran up millions in the three per 
cats by paying no rént, but charging handsomely 
for the produce of land that cost them nothing. 
There is one joint-stock bank in London—the 
Bank of England—founded by a Scotsman, and it 
should be written down; but it also has become 
table, and escapes censure by keeping on 
hand without interest twelve or fifteen millions of 
foolish people’s money, which, in average times, 
should be worth £300,000 per annum at least. 
The existing current of ill-nature in the Zies has 
its end ‘in the injury of joint-stock banking, be- 
cause it allows interest on deposits, and is fast 
biting into the traditionary policy whereby a thou- 
sand Englislmen, as many Englishwomen, and no- 
body knows how many orplans—the men and 
women, along with the trustees of the orphans, 
reputed to be in their sober senses, left their 
money into the keeping of two or three families in 
their district, who hada brass plate put on their 
door, a counter, two desks, three chairs, and four 
stools, with four clerks at nothiug in the interior, 
aod the establishment designated the Hyo-Super- 
Omaes Bauk. Sometimes the Egotists fell, some- 


times they flourished and became the founders of | 


fortunes. Nobody could blame them. They built 
pyramids of consols as the Pharoahs built theirs of 
bricks, without paying for the straw. Any trades- 
man may make money who is not very extravagant 
ia bis hounds and horses, and gets his material for 
wething.  Joiut-stock banks interfere with this 
happy.state of business; they allow quict people, 
vho do not like the bother and risk of loans and 
shares, or trade, something for their moucy, and 
on that something, if they don’t live well, they are 
helped to live. 

We wish to lay bare the iniquity of these 
titacks on an honest and just principle in banking, 
from their Alpha to their Omega; and it may take 
littl time. There was once a preacher of the 

oyterian name, but who did not teach the 

ng doctrines of the great Presbyterian com- 
munities, wlio came to atown in Lancashire. There 
vas achapel of his body there, and in the chapel 
lated for some time. Among his hearers 

"as one family of which the brothers were rising 
‘athe world, and the sister was not rising. The 
Peacher was not eloquent, but he was a grappling 
roa, logical and subtle, ready to argue out a dif. 
fereuce of opinion with an opponent, who was not 
bapeat— one of the very mathematical preachers 
tr sermons would be good for the balooners 
9 uudred years hence, if they could hear them ; 
they would have been equally good for the 
five hundred years ago, if they could 
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have understood them. The statements are quite 
true; but, while the same grand truths are ever 
changeless, their demonstration and employment 
may be varied. However, this dull preacher won 
a hand, and no doubt a heart withthe hand. The 
sister of the successful brothers took him, and he 
took her, for better or worse; and the astute 
merchants thought it might be for worse, unless 
their new relative found a new calling; and they 
sent hin to Londen on their business. In the 
metropolis he acted as theiz agent, and gradually 
as other people’s agent. He was an able man; 
and from smal] beginnings instituted a great Lan- 
eashire and London banking firm, whose accept- 
ances and draughts from one branch to the other, 
were known profanely in Lancashire by the quaint 
title of “pig upon bacon.” We fear that this 
unclean name means only accomodation bills—an 
absurd foundation for a large house, and yet this 
house became large and substantial. “ Pig upon 
bacon” is not even quite up to the common dis- 
repute of accommodation bills. It is self on self 


| by the aid of an alias. The present representative 


of the preacher, in the world is rich to a proverb, 
Deposits came to the bank. Nothing was paid 
for them. Bills came also to the bank, and there 
was always something charged for discount. Money 
was dross to the lender—but money was money to 
the needy. We do not believe that this man of 
money ever accomodated anybody, and he inveighs 
wisely against the vicious system of accomodation 
paper in trade. That is very good indeed, but 
how of the root from which comes this foilage, 
and these fruits of long experience, and sage heaps 
of consols ? 

There is nothing plainer in this world than that 
a man might be made of accommodation paper 


| from the point of the nail on his great toe up to 


veneration if, ia vili corpore, that be included, and 
yet speak and write against the dust and ashes of 
which he is produced. 

The Royal British Bank was formed in Loudon 
some twelve years since. It had an opportunity 
of doing well upon a small capital, and it did not. 
The reasons were, first, that the founders wanted 
money for themselves; and then went into a huge 
speculation in Welsh mining. The company never 
paid a dividend of extravagant magnitude, but ia 
1856 it collapsed. ‘The incapacity of the assets 
and of the shareholders to pay their creditors and 
depositors was soon discovered, and the Bank went 
into bankruptey after various accountants and 
lawyers had run up bills of £12,000 to £18,000 in 
ascertaining through what court it was to be passed. 
The exposition of their affairs showed that for years 
they bad carried forward in assets a conglomeration 
of bad debts that should never have been incurred ; 
that ten per cent. of these gross assets, bad and 
gdod, cousisted of expenditure upon the Welsh 
mines, which they bad offered to sell for half the 
money without floding a purchaser; and that with 
such a knowledge of the spain of the ecom- 
pany its directors had issued circulars, other per- 
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suasives, and private letters to draw diverge persons 
into the serape of the original shareholders with 
the view of probably strengthening the Bank ; aud 
performing the wonder of making “a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear,” and worse, for by this time 
the Benk had become as nothing, and less than 
nothing. The result as yet has been 10s. per 
pound; and, after a delay of two years, the incar- 


ceration of five directors and the manager—being | 


all of the former who could be caught. The jus- 
tice of the verdict has been questioned by some 
rsons, and there has been some talk of a new 
trial. Therefore we refer to the case for purposes 
unconnected with the affairs of the Royal British 
Bank, except*so far as they have been used as 
illustrations of statements on other subjects. 

The Zimes and its satellites have contrasted 
the impunity of the directors of the Western Bank 
of Scotland, day after day, with the ‘‘punity’’ of 
those of the concern which we Lave named, to prove 
the superiority of English law; asserting that the 
directors of the Western owe their safety to “ pious 
circles” and to aristocratic, parliameutary and mone- 
tary influecce. The claim of superiority for English 
criminal law we are to render as valueless as a 
forged bank note “by piecemeal.”” That is a result 
of which we have no doubt. The other assertions 
may however be quaslied by way of beginning, and 
as to pious circles, pious people, and piety, we 
dislike that ready application of the descriptive 
adjective too common with numerous classes of 
persons. Many things require to be advertised 
more than they are, perhaps ; but piety should an- 
nounce itself. The management of the Western 
Bank had many errors, easily enough seen after 





the result; but certainly hypocrisy was not among | 


the number, and only a resolute determination to 
be wrong upon facis could have induced the charge 
of any pretence on this subject. 

A numerous class of writers have, however, a 
knack of referring to picty and its accompaniments, 
disrespectfully, in or out of reason, 
ago a tradesman of London, under cross-examiua- 
tion, in circumstances of evil repute, was compelled 
to acknowledge a very general course of viec, con- 
ducted under the pretence of aiding to reform the 
vicious; and he was described as a man of a sane- 
timonious appearance. We never saw him. but 
we could almost take an oafA that the description 
is false. He was, questionless, a man with a 
hang-dog sort of look, and a cloudy heart, throw- 
ing an artificial gloom over a lugubrious counten- 
ance ; but that is not a sanctimonious appearance, 
in the meaning attached by the reporter to his ad- 
jective. Thus we find a determination to put a 
blot or slur to what is called piety, whenever that 
is possible, pretty much as if onc evil were made 
worse by the absence of another, and as if it were 
a very creditable sort of life to be, at least, irreli- 
gious, to negative the topic. In this case the 





SCOTCH AND ENGLISH LAW. 






doses sometimes exhibited in Printing-house. 
square. 

Next, aristocratic and parliamentary influeng 
have been employed to shield the directors agg 
managers in this case; but, curiously e¢ 
while the little Royal British Bank had three meg. 
bers of parliament on its direction, this great 
Western Bank had none—not one, either com. 
moner or peer. The charge of aristocratic o- 
parliamentary influence turning justice out of its 
current in this case, is as false as possible. We 
are not astonished that other journals of England 
intimated that this particular direction contained 
two Dukes, and inferred an unlimited number of 
Earls and smaller titles. From what they read, 
uncontradicted, they deemed this noble array of 
business men a certainty, and accordingly argued 
from titles down to mismanagement. 

But the superiority of English law was clearly 
established, on the fact that two years after the 
stoppage of the Royal British Bank, its directors 
were punished; while nine months after the stop- 
page of the Western Bank, the directors have only 
been arraigned in the press. The graud difference 
between the cases is not in their respective magni- 
tude or management, but in the fact that the 
Western pay their debts of seven millions, while 
Parliament passed an act authorising the share- 
holders of the Royal British not to pay the claims 
against them of three quarters of a million. The 
English law is superior because, with two years 
and a case, it punishes ; the Scotch law is inferior 
because, not having a complaint made to the autho- 
thorities in six months, it does not punish, for it 
has no ground to try. 

There are other cases; fourteen months have 
elapsed since the London and Eastern Banking 
Corporation closed its doors, after a disreputable 
existence of two or three years. The superior 
English law has surely taken cognizance of that 


affair, or the Attorney-General is reminded sharply 


A few wecks | 


course injustice. 


charge is pointless, for we never heard of avy pre- | 


tence of piety whatever charged to the management 
of this bank, not even a homepathic portion of the 


by the “superior power ” of his duty. Neither of 
these things, to the shame of Cerberus and his 
servant, has occurred. The dog barks not—!s 
dumb—and his teeth are worn to the stumps. Droil 
morality this is; uneven-handed justice, which is of 
Fourteen months and nothing 
done ; yet something has been done. ‘The maa® 
ger of the London and Eastern got before a , 
court by a blunder, and a history of most romantie 
dealings with money was disclosed by this perso® 
He turned out to be the major part of eight com- 
panies, commencing at wood sawing or splitting, 
and ending with watch-making and jewelry; bat 
taking piano-fortes by the way. The banking 
device was only a scheme whereby a few individuals 
endeavoured topersuade the public, and did persuade 
a portion of the public, to trust them with thei 
money. Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker has lost 
his hardly earned savings in the Corporation, 
he says that he was persuaded to take shares bys 
director under false pretences. Lieutenant-Co 
Waugh was represented to him as a millionait® 
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THE LONDON 


Waugh had married a wife with £25,000 of annual | into zof. 


AND EASTERN CORPORATION, 


The second is precisely similar in every 


. between their fortunes, the Wauglis, hus- | respect to the Scotch case in which the inferiority 


and wife, had £69,000 annually to live upon. 
What right had Colonel Waugh, with his £35,000 
a year, to a wife with £25,000 more ? That was a 
ridiculous policy. If he had possessed 35,000 pence 
r annum, which we believe was the case, the 
match might have been tolerated ; but there should 
be some tax upon these accumulations. A duty 
on bachelors is proposed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by one great portion of womankind. 
We give the proposal our cordial support. If 
bachelors will not do their duty, they should pay 


a duty fer the benefit of better members of society. | 
| over a directory we see that Mr. Brady represents 


The income tax is only an illustration ; and the 
average ncimbers of a family are five. 
while a married man pays 5d. per £1, a bachelor 
of the same means should pay 2s. ld. ; and when we 
return to ls. 2d., he should be settled at 5s. 10d. 
That, however, is only one part of the matrimonial 
or nou-matrimonial taxes that the mation needs. 


With the view of producing the greatest possible | 


happiness of the greatest possible number, Colonel 
Waugh should have sought for and married some: 
educated beauty with sixpence. Mrs. Waughi’s 
duty is not for us to characterise ; but the nation 
might take a slice of these double fortuues with- 
out being guilty of an unfeeling deed. 

Sixty thousand pounds yearly was the bait that 


whose promoter had that sum of money to spend, 
could not be lightly refused; but at the very time 
Colonel Waugh was borrowing deeply from the 
bank, to adorn that fairy isle on the coast of Dorset 
where he had fixed his palace, and commenced to 


wake bricks and draining tiles, which were soon to | us 
_ Middlesex, Mr. Wakley, still maintains that John 


advanee into porcelain. 
The st ry of the London and Eastern Corpor- 


auon isa tragedy to many families; and yet the | 


simplicity of the arrangements have a comic touch | 
country before the superior practice of the law of 


fa them, The plan was amazingly audacious, 
Garg aud for a time successful; but here, 
Where, an the heart of London, and plainly 


vw ! 
Therefore, | 


_ of Scotch law has been so obnoxiously asserted. 
The third case contains the same features, and 
others considerably worse, in addition to the non- 
payment prospect. Still the Attorney-General of 
England slumbers, and no murmurs are heard to 
awaken him to duty and work. It is only the 
Lord Advoeate of Scotland who is to be treated as 
a clever and consumate detective and required to 
act as Paul Pry, in order to bring business to his 
chambers. 

Connected with this matter, Mr. Brady has 
made himself heard in the Commons. Turning 


the county of Leitrim, in Ireland. As a member 
of the Imperial Parliament, Mr. Brady is entitled 
to inquire, and make motions upon any affairs con- 
nected with either of the three kingdoms; still 


| Leitrim is more closely connected with Tipperary 
. se | 


than with any part of Scotland; and Mr. Brady 
might have been, in the course of nature, expected 
lirst to have had justice done for Tipperary before 
he turned to more remote regions. There were 
Parliamentary and Governmental influences to be 


suspected in the case of the Tipperary Bank; and 


the English law ia Ireland instituted a prosecution 


against the manager of the bank, which ifs admin- 


| Wandering Jew” or committed suicide. 


No bank- 


istrators contrived to make “ too late.” 


caught Colonel ‘Tucker. Access to a company | ing catastrophe equal to that of the Tipperary Joint 


Stock Banking Company has ever occurred for 
The real manager became “ The 
He has 
been repeatedly seen according to the correspon- 
dents of somebody ; at Melbourne, once in Vienna, 
once in each of several places ; but the coroner for 


moral turpitude. 


Sadleir is dead, and that he could not have been 


' deeeived in the identity of the corpse, on which he 


held inquest. James Sadleir escaped from the 


| England in Ireland had succeeded in detaining 


under English Jaw, a great wrong was done, that | 


| . ° ° 

4aW and its authorites have been idle for fourteen 
months, to vindicate the superiority of English 
over Scotch law. It was never said that the 


Girectors of the Western had a penny from that | 


bank, as discounts or loans, that they could not 
fepay. It has not even been said that they had 
accomodation to be paid, 


him. The two brothers were undoubtedly the 
leadiug movers in all the frauds of the Tipperary 
Banking Company. Still there must have been 
more than one director and a manager connected 


| with that eatablishment. Thus we have been strongly 


impressed with the idea that now, when negli- 
gence in bauking business is found to involve 
criminality, it would bave become an Irish member 


to have drawn out the circumttances of the Tip- 


The malicious nature of this run upon Scotch | 


law and Sco‘cl, transactions, is rendered clearer by | 


te fact that during the crisis three English joint | |! ' ; 
"regarding a large establishment, in which there is 


stock banks stopped. One has resumed. Another, 


the Liverpool Borough Bank, is under liquidation, | 


bet will pay all debts. The third, the Northumber- 
“ad and Durham District Bank, is now under 
“@puisory liquidation; but its creditors and 
wpesitors do not expect full payments. 

bh law be greatly superior to the Scotch, it 
th tlready dealt with the second, but particularly 
third of these cases! and here again, if turns 


; 
' 


perary mystery; and afforded its connexions with 
clean hands, an opportunity of showing them, 
before he had plunged into reports and rumours, 


no other mystery than is contained in the wonder 


If the | 
i 


how gentlemen conversant with business, and 
whose family and personal means were deeply 
staked in the bank, could have allowed some bad 
accounts to grow upon them, year by year, until 
a bank with eight to nine millions of money in its 
hands became dependent upon the conduct of a 

few traders, with whom these directors had no con- 

Tt 
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304 JOIN1-STOCK AND PRLVATS BANKS. 


nection of a personal kind, and who floated upon 


consiguments; but that certainly is not a small 


mystery. 


We have redeemed the promise of showing that 
there is nothing superior in English law; judged 
by the practice in thse cases, over Scotch ; and 
in doing that we have been obliged to prove a 
degree of bitterness, malice and rancour in these 
criticisms and denunciations, not likely to arise in | 
the must indignant breast from a calm and honest 
review of great misfortunes caused, perhaps, by 


mismauvagement or negicct. 


Mr. Drummond, ove of ihe members for West 
Surrey, is considered the most sarcastic old gentle- | 
man in the Commons. He is also a private banker; | 
with all the irritation of a man who is now obliged | 
He im- | 
puted the catastrophes of the time to the errors of | 
joint-stock banking ; but his speech was merely 
an echo of the “noble” old sentiment ‘ Base is 
Those, who heard Mr. 
Drummond on banking, listened to the irony of 
Some people weep when they are 
drunk, and others laugh when in despair. The 
latter symptom indicates the delirium tremens of | 
irritation, and Mr. Drummoud doubtless felt this | 
coming upon him, when he railed against joint- | 
stock bauks —stronger eventhan when, ona future 
day; the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed a | 


sometimes to pay interest upon deposits. 


the wretch who pays.” 


Demetrius. 


duty of one penny upon banker’s cheques. 


The demand of a private banker for wa‘clfulness 
over joint-stock banks has to be heard with caution. 
The Jatter class of institutions consist of a large 
number of partners; but a Heinel Hampstead bank | 
may decline, as was seen last mouth to a single 
shareholder, in the chair; and nobody be wiser. 
‘The partners in a private bauk may gradually with- 
draw their capital from the business, and draw 
themselves after it, through the announcements of 
the dissolution of partnership in the Gaze/le without 
any person being very much wiser ; but the list of co- 
partnership in a joint-stock bank is accessible at all 
times, and is published widely in its locality every 
year. A private bank may be started on little or 
no capital; and nobody out of its secrets can know 
what has been paid, ur promised, while the paid 
and subscribed capital of a joint-stock bank is as 
notorious as newspapers and prospectuses can 
The accounts of every joint-stock 
bank must be published either once or twice in 
each year ; but what customer or depositor, in that 
capacity alone, ever sees the balance sheet of his 
It is true that the accounts of 
public companies have been in some cases ere 
roneous ; and may be hereafter so in others; but 
now that serious consequences may follow person- 
ally for this offence, and even negligence is deemed 
an offence, we can expect accounts on which, con- | 
The private 
banker has not to encounter that ordeal, and he 


make any fact. 


private bankers ? 


siderable reliance may be placed. 


| years since. 


_casionally furnished the means of paying a bougs 


or dividends, to the shareholders of joint-stos 
companies ; but how often has capital been dray, 
upon for the expenditure of private bankers it 
England, and during years the practice has bees 
altogether unknown, It is lamentably true tha 
customers in a few cases, aud shareholders in many 
others, have suffered loss by joint-stock banks 
but taking the extent of their business to account 


_ not ina nearly equal per centage to the losses p 
| private banking in England. 


The speakers apd 
writers, who wish to bring joint-stock banks more 
fully under Government inspection argue that some 
of them are allowed to issue notes. Do they for- 
get that many private bankers in Englaad possess 
the same privilege, and that the circulation of 
private bankers is equal to that of joint-stock banks 
in that country, excepting always the Bank of 
England? If, therefore, this element in joint-stock 
banking gives an additional right for Government 
interference, and, we think, that the Government 
is entitled to hold evidence that these notes wil 


be redeemed; it must still more obviously gives: 


claim for intervention in private banking, where 
the partners may be two, ora dozen; or where the 
ouly responsibility may ceutre in one individual; 
and all the capital may have been long exhausted, 
or a balance left on the wrong side. 

In a private bank, where, as in many instances, 
four, six, or eight intelligent men apply their at- 
tention and time to their business, it should be 
better done than by one clever mauager and tweire 
directors—three to be a quorum, who meet one 
aweek. That fact clicits a weakuess in jotal- 
stock banking which should be remedied. Th 
Western Bank of Seotland had a paid-up capita 
of £1,500,000, aud deposits reaching, we beliere, 
to £7,000,000, The shareholders might bare 
seen, and the shareholders of all similar instite- 


_tions should see, that this vast business wows 


occupy three or four managers, with salaries of 

£1,000 to £1,500 per annum. ‘The weekly meet 
ing of directors should only be a court of appea, 
or revisal, to the transactions of the manages 
They might not, perhaps, always agree ; and, is- 
deed, the supposition that they would not, give 
to the proposal its value; yet it is preposterms 
to suppose that they would be more apt to disag 
than the partners of a large house. 

The Western Bank of Scotland was a propery, 
even at 7} per cent. of dividend, worth £11250 
per annum. An additional expenditure of £300 
or £2,500 annually on management would : 
averted that terrible calamity which has stam 
Glasgow, although it has bravely borne the calaaily 
Mr. ‘Taylor, who had acquired considerable esp 
rience in the routine of banking in aa 
introduced suddenly into the management 9 

He could not be supposed to be 
an intimate acquaintance with Glasgow 


fizhts under a mask against his opponents—an ad- | and nobody can doubt that the presence of iw 


vantage of which he should say little, if he desires | 


its preservation, 


or three geutlemen of local experience, er 


It is true that capital has oc- | title of paid directors, or avy other 
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have been preferred, would have averted the | department. One tendency, in addition to all 
catastrophe which has occurred, although they | other evil tendencies, of this error is that there 
might not have saved the bank from heavy loss. are few banks in Scotland with many brauehes, in- 
[n all similar establishments the additional cost | stead of many banks with few branches. Larg, 
of s paid and permanent directory would be amply | sums are thrown thus into the management of 4, 
renaid; and it is curious that shareholders should | few able men, they are generally conversant witg 
calculate on gigantic transactions being sufficiently | their particular business; but they naturally, an 
watched, by directors engaged in personal transac- | properly, prefer transactions with persons whom 
tions that are in themselves gigantic, and to whom | they know, to others with whom they are unac- 
the trivial fees ofa director can be of no great | quainted. This is not only a natural, but a very 
importance. | proper course, and any other would be improper. 
The dividends drawn out of joint-stock banks | The ouly remedy is to release banking from all 
are generally too large. One bank makes and pays | bonds aud conditions that do not inerease its secu- 
right per cent., and its neighbour must reach the | rity aud solvency. It is more probable that seven 
sane figure, if possible. This competition is | banks with an average capital of two hundred 
most disastrous and ruinous. A calculation has | thousand pounds, and average deposits of one 
heen made that the shareholders of the Western | million cach, would be conducted better for all 
Bank, if they had been contented with a dividend | parties than one institution embracing all the capi- 
of four and a-half per cent. from its formation, | tal and deposits which we have assigned to seven. 
might have had areserve fund of ha/f a million in | It is certain that if the business of the large firm 
November last. The financial authorities of | we have mentioned, as taking eredit in discounts 
London argue that the formation of a reserve | and loans to the extent of half a million, had been 
fand is useless. They might as well try by false* divided among seven or fourteen firms, they would 
lorie to show that it is useless for a man in busi- | not all have fallen together, and the unavoidable 
ness to economise his money. If two tinsmiths misery which followed on the idleness of twenty 
begin business together, and earn for twenty-five | thousand sewing girls, of whom, one third were, 
sears £150 per annum each; but one divides the | perhaps, dependent for their weekly bread on their 
whole sum annually in his household expenses, | weekly earnings, would have been prevented, or, at 
aud the other reserves £20 yearly, will the first or | least, would have been greatly reduced. Thus, 
the second be better able to meet bad debts and | laws that create monopolies are certaiu to form 
tad times, at the close of the twenty-fifth year ? | along with, and in consequeuce of them, a great 
The answer is plain and equally applicable to | amount of misery, of which the law-makers never 
bankers. It is easy to say that the shareholders | dreamed, and will not take the trouble to inquire. 
have had the money and can repay it ; butafamily | Mr. Gladstone stated some time since in the 
may be quite unable to repay what they have spent. | House of Commons, that the Scotch banking sys. 
A reserve fund may be invested in, or out of | tem was supported by the gold maintained in the 
the current business of the establishment; yet if | Bank of England. ‘The statement was not more 
used in daily trading it is no longer a reserve, but | absurd than other idle tales told in solemn statli- 
ouly a part of the shareholder's capital, and there | ness by the would-be premier. The gold in the 
is, Or there ought to be, a difference between the | Irish and Seotch banks forms an average per 
‘wo funds. If a reserve be used in the common | centage of their circulation, equal to the average 
‘raasactions of the bank, it will be no longer on | of the proportion borne by the gold in the Bank of 
eserve—no more ready to meet an emergency— | England to the English circulation. The argu- 
one of the purposes, and the primary purpose of | ment is based upon error, as Mr. Gladstone might 
its existence, have seen by looking over a monthly return ; but 
We liave not referred to the Western Bank's tran- | the Bauk of England holds the public deposits of 
‘ctions, for we are not acquainted with them; | Scotland as of England, and if the Government will 
‘at itis understood that the failure of not more | arrange for their custody in Scotland, it will be no 
aa six firms originated their stoppage. ‘These | loss to those who hold them, even if they should 
ica had got gradually deep in their ledgers, for be required to keep a little more gold. a 
_sounts and loans, one of them up to half a mil- | Whenever joint-stock banks possess privileges 
on. Something much worse than that occurred | that private banks do not receive, it will be fair 
Bae ey oethamberland and Durham District | to place them under greater surveillance, but at 
debtors =. reversed of oue iron work are present the former have the surveillance and the 
dis ie f more than a million. The events may | latter enjoy the privileges. — 
> propriety and prudence of bankers divi- The shareholders in a joint-stock bank, or any 
ng their risks more generally. The entire system | other public company, incur the risk of common 
‘ ae for some time past has been calculated | partuerships. They do that in the expectation of a 
usiness into the hands of a few large | enlarged return. ‘The mistakes of a partner in ay 
“0 The legislature is blameable for that result. | private banking business may ineur the utter ruin 
¥ provides more for the magnitude than for | of the families of bis partners; so in a joint-stock 
tolveney of baukers. The same Jaw has given | business the same ruin may be incurred. There is 
isting banks a monopoly of one profitable | uo difference in the nature of things between the 
12 
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{wo transactions. A special agreement or contract 
may create a difference, but it may exist in the one 
as in the other, and forms prob: ably an affair of 
civil law. The Scotch system of banking has 
repeatedly caused losses to many, and ruin to 
several, shareholders ; but it lias protected « deposi - 
tors; and that is the virtue which has been chiefly 
alleged on its behalf. So that Josses to the credi- 
tors of banks in Scotland during the current cen 
tury, have not been a penny or a half-penny in the 
pound of the losses sustained in Englaud. 

It is impossible to think of the utter extine:ion 
of the banking capi tal in the five companies referred 


THE HEART-HISTORY OF MR. 


When I was buta little boy of fourteen years, or older, 

Long ere my mop-like head had reached the height of 
manhood’s shoulder, 

I never thought that love would “ draw a bill’’ for ae 
to “ back it,”’ 

Wien I was conning Ovid in my ink-stained, short 
blue jacket! 

Oh! in those days, when T did read of little gods and 
godde SSCS, 

Indecent heathen deities, who knew not shirts nor 
boddices 

I never thought I'd fall in 
between us, 

A little “bread and butter miss,"" was my incarnate 
Venus, 


love—and yet = I did :— 


Oh! Love, 
that con it; 
And Peace lies strangled by the strings of Inamorata s 


- ’ . ’ ’* 
thy after-lesson’s hard—and eves grow dim 


bonrct 
And little bovs, whose little hearts will grow a little 
Spoonc) 
Are sure to fi nd L ; sting remains when Time has 
“prigged “* the * ney! 


I 


1 used to call her “ angel mine *'—and so, one summer 
day, sir, 

I found this * aug rel imine’ 
flew away, sir, 

And left me he re to* pipe my eve * atid spe ak my loct 
one’s praises, 

While I was lying on her grave with my face among 


the daisi s. 


had wings—and quickl 


Oh! it was hard to love and lose; fi course, griefs 
pangs to stnother, 

I dried my eves, and looked about on earth to find— 
another— 








OF MR. SPOONEY. 










































to, amounting to nearly six millions, including 
calls, without feelings of comiseration an: d sve. 
pathy with the many families over whose condition, 
and prospects these calamities have fast, the gh; 
ding and darksome cloud of poverty, Dicir g 

culties and sufferings form, sfill, no reason foe 
allowing an imperfect system to be Jied dowr 
favour of one that is immensely more imperfees 
and less do they afford any reason for comparisons 
which are, by these assertions without evide; ~; 
and omissions by infention, corrupt and wi ‘ful 


odious, most odious, because they are altogether 


unfrue, 


SPOONEY. 


‘ 


And found her not--though once I sawa 
pares,”’ 

Of the pretty sisterhood of Janes and Ellens, Kates and 
Mary’s. 


‘ priwa inter 


We used to sit out late at night—when the moon was 
calmly shining 

As though below were no such things as sorrow and 
repining--— 

And oft we found to cool love's flame —and_tempa 
sweet ecstatics, 

We both awoke next morning with- 


rheumatics! 


-sharp twinges of 


And yet it was a glorious dream—and (common seis 
ignoring, ) 

Would I could dream it once again—and in it ae 
were snoring ! 

I've learned to sneer—but sneering, 
and head are aching, 

“Oh! why, when that dear dream’s so sweet, should 
we ever know awaking ?”’ 


sigh —when beart 


She was of course as false as fair—and yet, at nowl 
name her, 

My foolish heart beats pit-a-pat—“ sic omnia ymet 
amor!’ 

And life's piavo now for me hath lost its sweetest fom, 
sir, 

Since —my M: itilda Brown became some fellow's—Mie 


Jone i, 
Mes, sir. 


Since then I've sought for truth and found that true 
on earth so scarce is, 

[t makes me sing— Vive hagatelle—for life, says Gay, 
‘*a farce is;"’ 

And yet, I ‘m sad at heart to think—peace will not know 
returning, 


Till low I he, with a lobworm nigh. to wish met 


w. BBS 


* Grood Morning."' 
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OUR PIC-NIC 
apexic! What magic there is in the word! 
_what dreams of scaling precipices, of ex- 
ploring unknown caves, and of talking non- 
ense '—what visions of dark woods, verdant 
lawns, thundering waterfalls, &e., &e. !—all 
gsociated with gipsy, bloomer, ‘ all-rounder”’ 
er whatever their name may be) hats, and 
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PARTY: A 


pretty, smiling faccs under them; and last, | 


put, as usual, not least, with superb XX and 
inimitable sandwiches. And our picnic to 
“The Witches’ Well” was such a picnic. 
had beef sandwiches, bacon sandwiches, oyster 
sandwiches (wonderful to say, with neither too 
much nor too little mustard); and as for 
liquer—but I am getting too vulgarly minute. 
I must stop, or I should give you, abstemious 
reader, an inordinate idea of the capacities of 


something about ‘‘ dooced true.” 


We. 





various stomachs ; and, as there are young | 


ladies concerned, who, of course, are not sup- 
posed to be guilty of anything so outrageous 
as eating or drinking, such a proceeding would 
be highly reprehensible. ‘The Witches’ Well, 


the destination of our party, was possessed of | 


all the elements necessary to picnic-ism. The 
route ‘for it was not a road) towards it 
abounded with nice little streamlets, 
which there were no bridges; the mode of 
crossing which afforded us as much pleasant 
anxiety as the fording of the Po did to 
Hannibal. And then there were such delight- 
ful fences to get over! And how pleasant it 
was when tlic beautiful foot of a beautiful 
ylph-like figure happened to stumble, and the 
wautiful sylph-like figure, quite accidentally, 
of course, came tumbling into your arms! 

The well itself was situated by the bank of a 
toble river, whose waters poured into the sea 
‘ few miles further down. Nor was the 
piace Without its dark legends; but of these 
anon. 

“Come along, Aunt Sarah,” said Kate 
Wyusley, when we had just crossed one of the 
“reamlets referred to; ‘we shall really lose 
“git of you altogether, if you persist in 
lagging behind so.”’ 

The personage addressed—a true specimen 
of the prim old maiden aunt, who, as to age, 
wever gets beyond thirty-nine and three- 
juarters, if she reaches even that—started 
fom a sort of reverie; and, peering through 

‘dark green spectacles, replied— 

Well, but, my dear nicce, I've just been 
thinking—__» . 

“Oh, yes ! of course, aunt, ‘you're just been 
Really’ about something gloomy, as usual. 
ye “J, aunt, the age of ghosts, and wizards, 
Righe nen is past. These storics of yours 
a ee frightened our great grandfathers, 

t they only afford amusement to us—us, the 


over | 


| 


| 
i 
| 


| 
| 





“lightened men and women of the ninetecnth 
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century! Don't they, Mr. Cauliflower >” 
And she turned towards the latter specimen of 
humanity with as mock-heroic a smile as 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam ever assumed. 

Mr. Augustus Cauliflower—the younger son 
of a neighbouring baronet, waiting for a 
government appointment—bowed until his 
body might have been mistaken for one of 
Mr. Euclid’s right angles, and whispered 
During this 
time, [ observed that a storm was rising in 
the face of Aunt Sarah, which now burst forth. 

‘Me frighten your great grandfather! Well, 
really, considering that I am not yet forty “"— 

“You mistake me, Aunt; I said your stories 
might have frightened our great-grandfathers. 
This century has seen considerably more than 
forty summers, and as your age, so far as I 
remember, is only about thirty-nine and three- 
quarters, [ of course included you when I 
spoke of the women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Talking of ages, some people have a 
most ridiculous habit of squeezing themselves 
into as few years as possible. I am sure such 


-an accusation could never be brought against 


you, Aunty dear.” And Kate looked askance 
at me with—I grieve to write it—the slightest 
possible approach to a wink. 

‘‘It is a most contemptible practice,’ 


re- 


joined Aunt Sarah, ‘‘and J pride myself on 


having always kept free of it. If you have 
any doubt of my representations, you can ask 
your father. J/e knows my age well enough.’ 

“T did ask my father, Aunt.” 

“And he told you "-— 

“He told me that he ought to know you 
were thirty-ninc and three quarters, for you 
had been telling him so for the last ten years!’ 

Aunt Sarah reddened, Kate giggled, and you 
might have imagined none of us had break- 
fasted had you seen the rapacity with which 
our handkerchiefs were thrust down our several 
throats. 

Meanwhile, Kate, partially to conceal her 
laughter, and partially because after what she 
had said, the immediate proximity of her 
aunt was by no means desireable, had moved a 
few paces in front of her former position, and 
before I had time to observe the movement, 
Mr. Cauliflower was by her side. This altera- 
tion reduced me to the disagreeable neecssity of 
becoming a listener to Aunt Sarah’s complaints. 
She forthwith began a long dissertation on the 
impertinence of girls in general, and of her 
niece in particular. I am afraid, however, 
that, although I threw in an _ occasional 
‘‘ doubtless,” ‘‘ of coursc,’’ ‘‘ unquestionably,” 
&e, 1 proved but an inattentive auditor, as 
my eyes were continually wandering towards 
the beautiful being who formed the subject of 
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all this tirade. ‘Tins proceeding’ was observed 
by my cousin, Harry Halliday, who was one 
of our party, and whg jocularly remarked that, 
judging from the continual direction of my 
eyes, 1 must be afraid that our vanguard was 
about to desert us. 

‘No offence, old fellow,’’ added he in an 
undertone, “‘ Miss Wynsley is a charming girl, 
and I don’t wonder at your falling in love with 
her; in fact, were I not strictly engaged 
myself, I might—you understand?” 

“Certainly,” rejoined I, in the same “‘ aside 
tone, ‘‘ Miss Wynsley 1s a charming girl. But 
if you conclude from any trifling attention 
which I may pay to her that 1 am in that 
desperate plight, ‘in love’ with her, I can 
assure you that you never were more mistaken. 


No, no, my dear fellow, not quite so fast. | : 
| And, as we had now reached our destination, 


Don't suppose I'm such a fool as to trammel 
myself with anything like /ore.”’ 

«Judging from your conversation and de- 
meanour, you secm particularly interested in 
the young lady.” 

‘Of course I pretend so in common 
gallantry; but do you think I really care 
two straws about the girl? Pshaw! all 
moonshine, Sir, all moonshine.” 

‘‘ Moonshine! — ahem '!—very well, very 
well.” 

This private colloquy gave rise in my mind 
to a train of reflections. ‘‘Am I really in 
love with Kate Wynsley: I asked myself. I 
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substantial ghost story that.” “ Hush bir 
it is those who sneer that are in danger fron, 
the well.”’ ‘*Of course, Aunt; and see, ¥: 
are approaching the hallowed spot of fat sheer 
memory. Ladies and gentlemen, all, allow 
not a smile to rest upon your features, fy: 
pray, Aunt, tell us the particulars of thi, 
legend; it is so musty that I have almos 
forgotten it.”’ 

‘You only show your senselessness by 
talking in such a tone of what every person— 


at least every sensible person—regards ag , 


solemn truth. It is now a hundred years 


A] 


since three] witches, by name Elspeth Gil 


lespie, Madge Maccahney, and Esther Lawsop, 
immigrated here from the Scottish Borders. 
They took up their residence in a hut, whieh, 
in former times, stood on this very spot.” 


the credulous lady pointed out the exact site 


hut 


on which the citadel of the weird sisters had 
stood. ‘A tuarrel,’’ continued she, “(the 
particulars of which have not been handed 
down) having arisen between. the witches and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring village, 
the latter impiously determined to put the 
former to death. This they attempted one 
dark night in February, by setting fire to the 
while its inmates were asleep. The 
witches, however, escaped by that extraordi- 
nary power of locomotion which that highly 


_ gifted race enjoys.” 


struggled hard to scout the idea, and heroically | 
rupted the imperturbable Kate. 
[ saw the deliciously private tete-a-tete which | 


answer, ‘‘ No!’’ but I must confess that when 


Mr. Cauliflower was enjoying, and the manner 
in which Kate was “ blessing him with her 
I felt a most unaccountable inclina- 
tion to knock the aforesaid gentleman down. 
Then I suddenly asked, ‘‘ Wherefore ?—I am 
not in love. What business have I with the 
affairs of Kate Wynsley or any other girl? 
Pshaw !—nonsense !"’ 

And so, like many wiser men, I reasoned 
like a philosopher, and felt like a mortal. 
Aunt Sarah, having failed to excite in me that 


smiles,” 


‘‘ That is—on their broom-sticks*’’ inter- 

‘Well, if it was,” continued Aunt Sarab, 
‘‘T see nothing so ridiculous in what has been 
arranged by destiny, and I consider your 
laughter quite out of place. I was proceeding 


to say, when I was s0 senselessly interrupted, 


sympathy which she thought her sorrows de- | 


manded, had been rehearsing her opinions of 
the rising generation to Miss Mc’l’adyen, a 
little lady from the north, who said but little, 
and formed the sort of automaton of our party, 
to whom each unfortunate orator or orutress 
appealed when he or she found that no one 
else was listening. The old lady now broke 
in with her portentous “ I’ve just been think- 


ing,” which always formed the prelude to 
something a: horrible. 7 “" Thinking, again, 


Aunt *" said Kate, turning round to my inex- 
pressible relief, and rejoining our group, “‘ Your 
last story was of a ghost; this must surely be 
of a hobgoblin. 

Wynsley. 


legend which hangs over the Witche’s Well.”’ 
“Oh! about the three fat sheep! 


A most 


‘‘ Nothing of the kind, Miss | 
| have been thinking of the terrible | 





that these witches escaped through the roof, 
and, being in some mysterious manner rendered 
amphibious by the effect of the fire, they took 
up their residence in a watery cavern at the 
bottom of this well, the water of which con 
tinued in a boiling state for one hundred and 
one days afterwards.”’ 

‘‘ What a pity,” said Kate, “ it did not co 
tinue so for one hundred and one years afler- 
wards, and then the gentlemen might have 
hot punch !” 

“What! drink the water while the witehes 
were boiling it?’ rejoined Aunt Sarah, 
the utmost scorn expressed in her visage 
‘“No sensible person would taste it as #@: 
and, as for ignorance, young people who ar 
sceptical as to everything their superiors ® 


_ wisdom tell them, if they have a mind to taste 


it, let them try it, that’s all.” 

‘What doth the legend say will befal thes, 
Aunt?” 

“I never heard, particularly ; but, depend 
upon it, something terrible will happea @ 
them.”’ 

“I shall give you an opportunity of die 














ing.” said Kate, and, in spite of the 
endeavours of Aunt Sarah to prevent her, she 
gized one of our drinking vessels, tripped 
away from the place where we had seated our- 
gives, and, amid the screams of her aunt, 
helped herself to a draught of the water. No 
sadden change, however, occurred, and Aunt 
Sarah, prophesying that her niece would yet 
feel the effect of her temerity, continued her 
legend, the latter part of which had been 
rendered doubly dnteresting by the accom- 
ying music of drawing corks, opening 
baskets, &c.—but I am again descending to 
the sensual. ‘‘In the cavern at the bottom of 
this well,’ said she, ‘‘ the witches still remain, 
and never have they forgotton the outrage 
committed on them by the surrounding in- 
habitants, although those who were actually 
concerned in it have long since died. In con- 
sequence of this, those who visit the well in a 
vain spirit of scepticism, and especially those 


who impiously drink of the water,” (and here | 

, hae) ¢ s . , ] » di oe} 

_ cavern at the bottom of the well. Accordingly, 
| 

| 


sue glanced towards Kate with a look in which 
pity and scorn were strangely mingled) ‘are 


drawn into its almost bottomless abyss by some | 


irresistible power.” 

“ But, Aunt, come to the expiatory offering. 
Giive us some consolation.”’ 

“Ves; itis true that if the friends of the 
lost one, at twelve o'clock on the ensuing 
night, throw three sheep— 

“Oh: three fat sheep, Aunt; three fat 
sheep. (ive us it correctly and particularly— 
three fat sheep.” 


“Well; if it is? Doubtless the witches 


would prefer well-fed sheep as much as we 


ordinary mortals do.”’ 

“Aw: of course. 
Witches have,’ observed Mr. Cauliflower, at the 
‘awe time gulping a sandwich. 

“Well,” continued Aunt Sarah, ‘“ as I have 
sail, if these sheep are, on the ensuing night 
at twelve o'clock precisely, thrown into the 
nver at the spot exactly opposite the well, as 
a2 expiatory offering to the witches, the 
individual who has been lost is restored before 
sunset of the following day. Whoever per- 

the ceremony of throwing in the sheep, 


however, must, when he has done so, run off | 


2 a2 Opposite direction. Should he stay to 
witness the appropriation of the sheep by the 
Witches, not only will the offering be fruitless, 
tuthe himself will share the fate of the one he 
seks to save.” 
“And do you really and truly believe all 
to be true?’ asked I with astonish- 
Ment. 
“What, sirrah!” said Kate. ‘Do you 
tthe veracity of aunt’s statements? Be 
‘autious, or you shall find a place in her list of 
on sceptics ’—a society of which I have 
+ honour to be president.”’ 
I should cheerfully become a member of 
“J “ciety under such presidency,” I replied 
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| trary direction without looking behind. 
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—for which Kate rewarded me by a smile, 
and Harry Hallday by a punch in the ribs. 

‘* There cannot bo a doubt of the truth of 
what I have just said,” continued Aunt Sarah. 
‘‘T am sure, Kate, you remember the case of 
poor Mrs. Clippem, only twelve months ago.”’ 

‘Oh, the old tailor’s baxom young wife.” 

‘“‘Aw, yes. Beaut’ful creatyah! Pity she 
married the old Curmudgeon," observed Mr. 
Caulitlower. 

‘‘ What of her?” said Harry. 

‘Why, poor woman,” replied Aunt Sarah, 
‘‘like some of whom better might be expected, 
she could not be persuaded that the story of 
the Witches’ Well was true; and so, one 

| evening, having persuaded old Jeremiah, her 

husband, to accompany her to the spot, he 
| suddenly lost sight of her. He searched in 
vain in every direction, and at length beeame 
| convinced of the truth ; that is to say, that she 

_ had fallen a victim to the wrath of the witches, 

and was now suffering for her folly in the 


precisely at midnight, he drove three sheep— 

‘Dear me, Aunt, how vou do forget. 
Three fat sheep.”’ 

‘* Well, well: he drove three fat sheep to 
the side of the river, and precipitated them into 
it exactly opposite the well, fulfilling the re- 
quisite conditions as to running off in a con- 
Now 


mark the result. Next day Mrs. Clippem 





Dooced appetite those | 


made her appearance at her husband’s house, 
sate, sound, hale, and hearty.”’ 

| Strange!” said I and several others. 

| ‘Very strange!” said Harry. 

‘* Doocedly strange!” said Mr. Cauliflower. 
“Absurd!” said Kate. 

| “Ahem!” said Miss McFadyen. 

‘Now, Miss Kate,” continued Aunt Sarah, 
‘‘ what say you to that? Those are facts, and 
you cannot deny them.” ‘ What, indeed, can 
I say against such an array of evidence? But, 
Aunty dear, was it not rumoured that this 
buxom young Mrs. Jeremiah Clippem had 
about this time a sort of intrigue with a cer- 
tain handsome young farmer in the neighbour- 
_hood?’’ J] daresay it was; but that does 
_ not affect the truth of the story.’ “ Decidedly 
_not. Was it not also rumoured that Mrs. 

Clippem was particularly anxious that old 

Jeremiah should take her to the well on the 
day referred to?” “Perhaps it was; but 
what of that?” ‘Oh! nothing, nothing. 

Was it not also rumoured that on the same 
day the aforesaid handsome young farmer was 
| observed prowling about the road which leads 
from the village in this direction ?’’ 

‘‘Well: what if it was? Might not the 
gentleman have had hysiness on that road at 
the time? I see nothing so remarkable in the 
coincidence.”’ 

‘‘ Was it not also rumoured that the veritable 
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three fat sheep which old Jeremiah soused in 
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the river, or three fat sheep particularly like ' 


them, were observed among the stock which 
the same bandsome young farmer offered tor 
sale at the ensuing market °"’ 

‘‘ Malicious people said so; but J never be- 
lieved it. No sensible person did.”’ 

‘Was it not true that Mrs. Clippem pre- 
served a most mysterious silence as to her 
adventures while the guest of the old ladies 
below °”" 

“Certainly she did, and still does ; but very 
probably her nerves were so much shaken by 
the fright that she cannot think of it, much 
less speak of it, without horror, Jt is im- 
possible, at all events, that what you seem 
desirous to insinuate can be true.” 

‘‘Tndeed!” said Kate. “I see nothing so 
very unfeasible about it.” 

“You see nothing. Of course not; how 
could you? Let a thing be as clear as daylight, 
it is impossible for you to see anything in it. 
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undergo the serutiny of Jeremiah.” —And, 
not only Harry, but all of us, bad admitted 
the difficulty started by Aunt Sarah as t 


. where Mrs. Clippem had concealed herself hag 


the legend not been true, we were not exuetly 
inclined to agree with the sweeping manner jg 
which Miss Kate pooh-poohed what we, jg 
our very sage judgment, had admitted to be 
unaccountable. 

“ Really, Mr. Hallday,” said Aunt Sarah, 
who considered her victory as complete, “ what 
is the use of speaking? Hide under the seat, 
indeed! Well, I never. But, when people 
are proof against reason and argument, and 
common sense and—and, in fact, everything, 
nothing is too absurd for their belief.” At this 
moment we were interrupted by a shout from 
some of our party, who, not relishing our 
dialectic entertainment, had sauntered towards 
the bank of the river. On our joining them, 


we discovered that two young gentlemen, not 


Why, your way of accounting for poor Mrs. | 


Clippem’s story bears absurdity on the very 
face of it. Llow, in the name of wonder, could 
she vanish so instantaneously from her hus- 
band? He was by her side up till the moment 
of her disappearance; and you see there is no 
thicket or place of concealment for half a mile 
round.” 

Upon this we all looked round, and were 
compelled to acknowledge the force of Aunt 
Sarah's statement, for the surrounding country 
presented nothing to the eye for a considerable 
distance but plain fields, and there was cer- 
tainly no appearance of any place of conceal- 
ment to which the fortunate or unfortunate 
Mrs. Clippem, as the case may have been, 
might have betaken herself with the rapidity 
which it seemed had characterised her disap- 
pearance from her husband, unless she had 
either in reality been drawn into the well, or 
had plunged into the gushing river. 

‘*Now, Miss Kate,” continued Aunt Sarah, 
following up her advantage, ‘‘ there’s a poser 
for you. Was nothing ‘rumoured’ in the way 
of accounting for that 7” . 

“Nay, cunt,” replied Kate, “you need not 
build so much on that foundation. Poor old 
Jeremiah ! who couldn't hide from him? Why, 
she might have skipped about behind him till 
he pot tired of turning his old neck about, and 
gave up the search in despair. Hide from 
him’ Why I believe, if she had hid under- 
neath the seat, the idea of searching for her 
ihere would never have entered his old 
noddle.”"—* When ti/l the presumption ot 
girls cease *"’ exclaimed Aunt Sarah.—“ Nay, 
but, Miss Wynsley,”’ said Harry, “you are 
going rather too fur. You must do your aunt 
justice. Ido not say that I believe the Mrs. 
Clippem legend; but, with respect to her 
sudden disappearance, which apparently all 
admit to be true, I certainly think that under- 
ueath the seat would be the very first place to 


many years in trowsers, having a taste for the 
noble amusement of aquatics, had each launched 
a vessel in the shape of a small piece of wood; 
and, so great had becn the excitement created 
by the ‘race,’ that the complete victory of 
one of the inanimate rivals by some thre 
inches and a half had been signalised by the 
general shout which had attracted our atten- 
tion. 

The penchant of the human race, and parti- 
cularly of Anglo-Saxons, for every species of 
rivalry, from horse-racing down to cock-fight- 
ing, is well known; and, satisfying myself with 
the assertion of the fact, I leave the solution 
of the ‘‘why’’ to—in fact, to you, if you 


| choose, or to any one of your acquaintance who 


is disposed to take it up. There are, doubtless, 
many (und I trust, conscientious reader, that 
you are of the number), who hold in contempt 
all such pursuits, and who would as soon think 
of going half a mile to see a gaudily-dresscd 
doll as to sce a horse or a boat race. But, let 
any one of that respectable class of individuals 
cnce become a spectator, accidentally or other- 
wise, of any such thing—be it a steeple chase, 
a regatta, a foot-race among school-boys, 
ven a couple of stones rolling down the slope 


of a hill; and, my word for it, though he be 


as phlegmatic as Wilkin Flammock, he ¥ 


join in the final huzza when the question of 


_ victory and defeat has been decided. 


Our pic-nie party formed no exception 1 
this rule, and, the cue having once been givet 
by the two juveniles, forthwith crusts, corks, 
weeds, bits of broken branches left om 
banks by floods; and, in fact, every buoy 
article within reach were thrown into 
river, greatly to the disgust of two anglers 
were indulging in “the gentle art” om 
opposite side. Down the stream scuds 


liliputian fleet, and down the bank rush ouF 
pic-nicians ; each pelting his mimic craft W! 
whatever missiles could be 


stones or 
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ht ly-pigglely !—on they swim—now borne 


lly along by the flowing stream—now | 


lashing down the rapid torrent—now whirled 
into an eddy or entangled with a rock, and as 
yoickly relieved by the missiles of their patrons. 
On they rush—helter-skelter, and on rush the 

..nicians, gaining in enthusiasm what they 
loose in wind, until at length a water-fall, 
jown the side of which there is no pathway 
compels a halt. 
Mi Heigho ! What a race! Why we've 
sbsolutely run a complete half mile.” 

«Of course we shan’t return to the well. 
There isa short cut to the road through this 
mealow.”’ 

This proposal was at once assented to, and, 
whenour loiterers had overtaken us, we leisurely 
sguntered along the meadow en route to the 
public road. 

But suddenly :— 

“ Bless me! 
exclaimed Harry. 


A sudden look in every direction, and for | 


the first time we became aware (so much had 


we been engrossed in our regatta) that Kate | 


had not been seen since we had left the well. 
Aunt Sarah of course “‘ got into a state,’ and 
her real affection for her niece now became 
apparent. She was quite certain that poor 
Kate had fallen a victim to the wrath of the 
witehes, and insisted upon returning to the 
well, at the same time bewailing her niece’s 
fate, and even reproaching herself for having 
in some measure tempted her, by rehearsing 
the legend, to insult the majesty of the sybils. 
At length, however, we succeeded in con- 
vincing her that there was, at least, a possibility 
of Kate's having returned by the regular path, 
while we ourselves were satisfied that such had 
actually been the case. Accordingly we pro- 
veeded towards Aunt Sarah’s house, where we 
tad arranged to dine—our minds (with the 
exception of Aunt’s herself) being quite at 
rest on the subject of Kate’s disappearance. 
When we reached the house, however, no 
sate Wynsley was to be found. None of the 
«tvants had seen her since our party started. 
_ We began now toget alarmed. Aunt Sarah 
‘nsisted upon Kate’s being in the cavern at the 
*ttom of the well; and although she was 
‘ertainly alone in that belief, yet we remem- 
‘ered the immediate vicinity of some dangerous 
ols in the river. Actuated, however, by our 
*speclive motives, we hastened again to the 
well, in a very different mood from that in 
which we had formerly traversed the same 
Un our route we met the two anglers 
1 we had disturbed with our aquatic 
‘Xervise, They, however, had seen no one. 
_vQ reaching the well, we searched every | 
“tetion. We thought we observed foot- | 


shom 


mals, which might have been Kate's, leading | 
the river, but there were so many 


, ‘Wards 


our Fic-ni¢ 


Where's Miss Wynsley ?” | 


to learn more ? 
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marks of “tiny feet’’ about, that we could not 
come to any certain conclusion. I was now 
very seriously alarmed, and began half to 
believe in the story of the well. While 
running about the bank distractedly, peering 
over every precipice (for, I must admit, I was, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Aunt Sarah 
ihe most excited of our party), I was joined by 
Harry. 

“Tut,” said he, “ there is no danger. 
safe enough somewhere, ['ll 
course you don’t believe the witch story; and 
had she fallen into the river, the men we met 
would have heard a shriek, or a scream, or 
plunge, or something.” 

‘Would it were so!” replied I with uncon- 
scious ardour. ‘‘ Were I sure Kate were 
drowngd, [ verily believe I would—I would—” 

“What?” 
| Follow her!” 

‘« Ahem :—‘ a// moonshine,’ ch =" 

I cared not, however, for Harry's taunt, and, 
_without replying, returned dejectedly to the 
‘group about the well. <A servant of Aunt 
Sarah's had arrived with the intelligence that 
| the grounds around the house, as well as the 
whole path leading to where we now were, had 
been minutely searched, but that Miss Wynsley 
was nowhere to be seen. 

‘“‘Oh! my poor, poor Kate,” sobbed Aunt 
Sarah, sinking into a seat. ‘ But you see, Mr. 
Hallday, when girls will be perverse and 
senseless, nothing—alas! nothing—can save 
them.” 

‘Nothing but three fat sheep, Aunty dear!” 
playfully rejoined a voice which seemed to 
come from the bowels of the earth. 

A thought struck us all simultaneously. 
We rushed behind the seat, stooped, and there 
sure enough was Miss Kate ensconced unde; - 
neath it as comfortably as her limited accom. 
dation would permit. 

“Ladies and gentlemen all, your servant. 
Hla, ha! I really am very sorry that I have 
put you toso much trouble. But, you know, 
‘hide under the seat.’ Ridiculous! The very 
first place old Jeremiah would have searched ; 
eh, Mr. Hallday? Ha, ha!” 

We certainly looked very stupid; but Aunt 
Sarah was so rejoiced at the recovery of Kate, 
that the discussion was not resumed. Accord- 
ingly we once more wound our way home- 
wards, our spirits being certainly not ee high 


She's 





on account of the little episode which had oc- 
_ curred, and which Mr. Cauliflower pronounced 


to be ‘‘ doocedly romantic, really.” 
* # % % % 


And now, courteous reader, art thou curious 
If so, thou shalt find recorded 
in the pages of the venerable parish register of 
E.——— an event which occurred precisely 
two months after Ove Picyic Parry. 
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Compiled by his 


London: James 


Memoir of the late A, N. Groves. 
Widow. 1 Vol., pp. 542. 
Nisbet and Co. 

Tis volume has been mentioned in a separate 

article, aud it is unnecessary to do more here than 

say that it consists of extracts from the letters and 
journals of Mr. Groves, who vindicated the sin- 

eerity of “a good profession,” by abandoning 2 

connection in life which was highly productive, 

and devoted his energies and time to the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel in Heathen and Mahomedan 

Mr. Groves formed, in his early life, 


) . 
orde! ’ 


regions, 
certain peculiar views on ecclesiastical 
whieh he afterwards did not abandon, but modi- 
fied. He was convinced strongly of the pre- 
millennarian views, and lived in expectation of the 
second coming of the Lord to change the aspect 
of the world, and the purposes of its inhabitants 
The following passage occurs in his journal :— 


[t is striking how fully the Mahomedans admit the 
expected coming of our Lord, and the end of the world. The 
ead of onr Lord's coming they conceive to be, to set Lis seal 
to Mahommed’s mission, and that all Christians will become 
Mahomedans. Stull, these fundamental errors in 
views do not prevent a clear and distinct expectation, similar 
to that of the Gentiles at the time of our Lord’s first coming. 
Certainly no people can have a worse upinion of the state of 
the professors of their religion than the Mahommedans have ; 
still with the loss of zeal for their own religion, their heart 
seems fall of strong delasion to believe a lie, and to hate the 
way of life, and, above all, the Lord who is the true God and 
eternal life. 


their 


That second coming to judge the world is one 
event, but not the event we understand taken by the 
author in his life, and those who share his views. 
Perhaps the fact is too much overlooked in dealing 
with the Malomedans, that they believe in the 
greatness and power of the Messiah, as a prophet 
next only to Mahomed, and He by whom the world 
will be judged. , 

Mr. Groves’ notes add much valuable informa- 
tion to the statements of Dr. Kitto, respecting 
the three causes of intense suffering at Bagdad 
during 1831—the plague, the inundation, and the 
siege. The first intimation of the plague appears 
in his journal for the 28th of March in that gear. 
Upon the 4th of April the deaths had reached 
150 daily; but Mr. Groves states in his notes 
that, during the plague sixty years before, they 
had reached 2,000 daily. Upon the 12th April, 
1831, Mi. Groves mentions that the estimated 
number of deaths is 1,500, Upon the 14th, the 
entry is 1,000 to 1,500—a loose statement. Two 
dars afterwards, the 16th, the fatal cases are 
given at 2,000. Half the inhabitants are said to 
have fled from the city; and as its population 
before the plague was estimated at only 80,000, 
this mortality must have carried all away in a short 
time. On the 19th the entry is again vague— 
1,500 to ¥,000, The 20th brings the first intima- 
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tion of the second sorrow in the rising of th 
waters. Ou May day, as the plague still oo. 
tinued, the dead lay unburied on the streets rnd 
the dogs devoured them. It is stated, on the 5th 
May, that two-thirds of the inhabitants of Bagdad 
had perished. Upon the 24th April, the estimate 
of the dead within the previous month, was 
30,000, and four days afterwards the inundation 
had prevailed so much, that 7,000 houses wer 
said to have been thrown down. The water had 
fallen far on the 6th May, and fresh meat was 
again offered for sale in the streets. Upon the 
following day Mrs. Groves was ill; on the Sth 
May the medical acquirements of her husband 
enabled him to detect the plague in that sickness; 
and on the 14th she died and was buried. | 
thus appears that the plague is not always so rapid 
in its results as we generally suppose. Upon the 
19th May “water had fallen considerably in 
price.” Soon afterwards Ali Pasha, the new 
governor, approaclied the place to take possession. 
As usual, resistance was offered by the resident 
Pasha; and the siege did not terminate in Ab 
Pasha’s victory until the 15th September. The 
narrative is interwoven with moral and religious 
reflections; but it must be obvious cither that the 
number of deaths were exaggerated, or that the 
population of Bagdad were much more numerous 
than appears from the population returns. 


April 26th.—For many days we have been unable to 
obtain any account ofthe number of deaths; but the Chaoosh 
of Major T. has been with the Pasha this morning, who ss 
in the greatest possible state of alarm, wishing to go, bet 
not knowing how. One of his ofhcers, whose business it # 
to inquire about the number of deaths daily, reported that 2 
lad reached 5,000, but yesterday it was 5,000, and to-day 
less. Enormous as the mortality has been, [ cannot bss 
think this beyond the truth; yet it must be rememberet, 
that the inundation kept immense masses of poor thronged 
together in the eity, who, but for this, would have all fled 
one direction or another. The accounts are heartrending of 
little children left in the streets; five were left yesterday, & 
poor woman told us, near the Residency and others is 
different directions. If the wrath of God is pouring out 0 
the mystic Babylon, as it is on this province of the liters 
Babylon, the two Anti-Christs are beginning to draw sew 
their end. ; 

at for the presence of the Lord in our dwelling, a 
‘ight and joy; what a place would this be to be alone # 
now; but with him, even this is better than the garcea 
Eden. ‘These are invaluable instructions for the expersese 
of God’s loving, distinguished care, and here we realise 
pilgrim state much better than in the quiet of England, witt 
all its apparent external security. 

The utmost number of daily deaths I heard of st Tabeeet 
was 400, and here it is said to be 4,000, and yet the por 
lation certainly is not double. In going owt to spesk #* 
servant of Major T., I saw a very decently dr 
lying in a dying state of plague at our door, quite senseless 
it is almost more than the heart can bear. Yet that the 
Lord will, even from these scenes, prepare ways for the 
lishment of His truth, I feel fully assured, aud this sappo™ 
us. A north wind has regularly blown for these four 
past, sothat we hope the water will not sgaia 
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ather of his infinite mercy take away these 
d make their present measure instra- 
mental to the advancement of His kingdom! The Seoghee 
Rashee. an officer of police, has just been here, and tells us, 
thst the Pasha proposes removing to near Coote, a village 
on the Tigris, half-way between this anc Bussorah, At any 
ctber time, this would tend to most fearful convulsions 
sithia the city; but in the present state of things, perhaps, 
si] may remain quict, without @ governor. 


O may our F 
peary jadginents, an 


Mr. Groves’ life at Bagdad was changed for life 
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ia India during the following year, and his sub- | 


sequent years were passed in endeavouring to pro-- 
mote the enlightenment of its population. Mingling 
with his main purpose there appear here aud 
there in these notes evidences of a correct appre- 
ciation of scenery, and a knowledge of secular 
business and wants not always accompanying that 
high enthusiasm which induced this man to give 
bis life for the heathen, although he was led to 
die in England, among his Bristol friends. 


Death Scenes of Scottish Martyrs. By Wenry 
Incus, author of the “ Briar of Threave.”” 1 
vol, pp. 195. Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 


Proressok Aytoun’s “ Lays of the Cavaliers” 
celebrated the victories alongwith the good qualities 
of areckless race; and although the memory of 
the Seottish Puritans lives among their descendants, 
aud moulds their principles to the present day; 





vet in ballad poetry they have not met that suc- | 


eessful record which genius in error has bestowed 
upon their persecutors. Mr. Inglis in this volume 
has partially supplied that deficiency with sixteen 


the martyr times of Scotland are rich in the mate- 
nas of poetry. One-third of the volume is occu- 
pied with explanatory notes. ‘They are scarcely 
necessary in Scotland, where the circumstances on 
which the poetry rests are known, and can be 
tasily recognised still. Mr. Inglis has not, we 
think, selected the most thrilling incidents of those 
seasons of trial and trouble; but nobody can tell 
better than a poet himself the topic that will 
best suit his purpose. Mr. Inglis seems more 
ukely than any other of the living poets in Scot- 
and to extract its poetical riches from this neg- 
ected field. He can appreciate their character 


me lear! 4 1, « ’ , M _ , I . . 


good ballads; but they are not numerous, for he | 


tas caught the ballad style. The poems in this 

Youme are, therefore, more descriptive than ima- 

gmative; but the scenes sketched on his pages 

we clear and vivid, resembling a photograph. 

P The following verses, from the ballad entitlsd 
Bell of Whiteside,” is a transcript of a boisterous 


‘refuge that was to fail him soon. 


tod wet night of March among the moorland | 


— 


The gled builds in the scurrie thorn 
That crowns the crags in yonder glen ; 
By cleft and scaur the mountain bura 
rs downwards from the mountain fen. 
The moorland blast is loud and snell 
In the desert where the martyrs dwell. 


\V lily the moorland blast doth blow, 
\s ‘twere a thousand mourners there — 
Now moaning round the cairns below, 
Now wailing in the upper air, 
Watching afar, and waiting near 
Some well-beloved brother's bier. 


There’s ne'er a star-lamp in the sky, 
The moon blinks through the drifting carry, 
But there’s a God who shines on high 
Upon the sorrows of the weary ; 
And there’s a faith that sees the morrow, 
The clouds of pain aud darkness thorough. 


Amongst the stones of spectral grey, 
An ongst the shadows of the hill; 
Beneath the solitary spray, 
Forlorn and fasting, faint and chill, 
Yet trustful in the coming day, 
A martyr of the covenant lay. 
Life is to him a maze of ills ; 
It might have been a path of pleasure 
Amongst his patriarchal hills, 
Amongst his herds and household treasure, 
And all the sweets of mortal birth 
That bind the living to the earth, 


Bell of Whiteside was a squire of the south- 
western district who, like several others of his 
class, warmly adopted the principles of the Coven- 
aut, and wandered an outcast over his own lands, 
It is rot unnatural to bring the suggestions of the 
tempter to the mind of the solitary fugitive in that 
dark night of his fortunes, the last night of his 
life; amid the dreary fastnesses where he found a 
There the fiend 
reminds him in soft and sympathising words, and 


' : _in a very natural strain of argument, that his views 
poems, which might have been sixty, or more, for | . , ye 
: may be mistaken, that men of their own opinions 


should not be positive and proud, or stubborn in 
them; and having exhausted the metaphysical 
with a scriptural tinge, he turns to the personal view 
of the outcast’s sufferings. The night is mirk. The 
blast is chill; the moorland bed is dreary, and then 
his arguments rise in strength. 


“ Dry up the tears thy children shed 
And stanch the crimson fount of care 
Deep welling from a wife’s despair.” 


Our old ballad poetry comprehends many argu- 
ments with its narratives in short space—in the 
essence of thought or flashing gleams of genius. 


our knowledge of that, and only reports the better 
pleader’s words :— 


John Bell of Whiteside, rise and flee 

As thou would’st shan a perjared tomb ; 
Thy soul is dark and fails to see 

The demon that bestrides the gloom, 
And whispers to thee in such guise 
As robb’d the world of paradise. 


What though thy mortal foes be nigh, 

And human bloodhounds track the path ? 
Better to meet them and to die, 

Than meet the everlasting wrath 
Unquenchable,—for thee, for all 
Who dare to know, yet dare to fall, 
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But this mae shall be steadfast. See 
He riseth from his hamid lair ; 
Unbonnetted, on bended knee 
He falters one imploring prayer ; 
Then hastens from the haunted thora 
Like hart before the huater’s hora. 





















He was chased and surrounded by the men of 
Grier of Lagg—so hated in the west of Scotland 
under the name of the Laird of Lagg, and—killed 
ere the morning. | 


“And God shall show to mortal eyes 
On the day when saints and sinners rise, 
The doom of this fell sacrifice.” 


Grahame of Claverhouse, is ove of Professo™ 
Aytoun's favourite Cavaliers, but we scareely recol” 
lect a name that stauds lower in the history o 
Scotland for many wickednesses. It is easy to say 
that the difficulties of the times led men like 
Claverhouse into atrocities and blood, from which 
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they would have shrunk, like Hazacl of Syria, in 
happier days; but in the horrors of all wars there | 
are Nana Sahibs, and it is creditable in one sense 
to human nature, that there are better men even 
among these ludian conflicts. The murder of | 
John Brown, of Priesthill, is one of the crimes | 
that sit heavily upon the name of Claverhouse. 
Mr. Inglis takes the event as a foundation to one | 
of his ballads, and skilfully uses some of its ag- 
gravations and incidents, in colouring a crime that 
seemed too deep for any addition. 













































Thus spoke John Grahame, of Claverhouse, 
And his eye glared wildly round : 

It rested on a pale blue face, 
Pale with affrizht io the early morn, 

At the clash of sabre and clang of Loin, — 
A mother clasping in cold embrace 

The child she had lately borne — 

A wife whom murderers arouse, 

To leave her all forlorn :— 

Damp and dishevell’d her flixen hair, 
Wild and tearful her pale blue eye,— 
Neck and panting bosom bare, 

Lips parted in a dumb despair, 

And the sole symbol of earthly care,— 
The plaided child in her arms she bare 
Slumbering without a ery, 


“ Tsabel, my wile, draw near, 

And give me thy hand once more, 

The hour and instrument are here, 
I told thee of before. 

When first upon the holms of Ayr 

I asked thee, dearest wife, to share 


The bardens of my earthly eare ; 
I told thee ot the im} jus laws, 

I told thee all without disguise. 
And now I bid thee in this cause 

To offer up a sacrifice.” 
The trembling woman bow'd her head - 
“God's will on earth be done,” she said, 


Go where thy duty lies. 


Claverhouse did not wish him to gofaron the 
path of duty then; he ordered his men to shoot 
the man before Lis own door, on the sward. The 
men hesitated, aid the gallant and gay cavalier of 
fable became his own executioner, before trial, aud | 
shot the prisoner. 


These ballads are characterised by the je, 
grasp that their author takes of all natural subjeeis 
and the use he makes of them. The Vicar . 
Dollar was one of the Scottish Martyrs, before the 
reformation. He was burned on the Castle jj of 
Edinburgh, and the poet takes in the grander fes, 
tures of scenery that the dying priest may haye 
watched more minutely ere the torch touched hig 
funeral pyre. 

What is the crime of the Vicar of Dolor? 
His brow is unrufled, his cheek hath a colour; 
His hand doth not tremble, his eye doth not quail. 
HIe standeth in manhood, his strength doth not fail « 
And yet his last suu on the Lomond is shining, 
The last wave of silver is Jost by St. Colm; 
Ife sees the last shacow of Ochill reclining 
On that far vale of Devon he once call’d his home. 


Perhaps the verses that tell the end of Hey 
M‘Kail, so racked and tortured, but so yourg, may 
be the most artistic and thoughtful of the book, 
The crisis of the dying man’s misery may be brought 
into the following verse, where his mother had 
watched lis steps to the gallows tree in abundance 


| of hope, not for the present, but for the future. 


Hew M'‘Kail was only twenty-six years old at his 
execution, which occurred in 1666, and towards 
the end of that second persecution which helped, 
naturally, to place William of Orange on the throne. 


“ The God of truth be with thee, Hew M‘Kail! 

To fathom such a fate thou art but young. 

Sad youth, (hou knowest that each womau’s wail, 

Most strained to misery these cries among, 

May be the heart-cry from a mother wrung. 

Thou knowest that her wild despairing gaze 

Upon thy every step and look is flung; 

God help thee in this labyrynthine maze 

To'turn thy thoughts from earth, and give to Tim 
the praise. 

‘This volume is got up a little after the manner, 
in thick paper and quaint typography, that was 
common in the days of the martyrs, aud it will be 
popular, especially in its native land. 


Stammering ; the Cause and Cure. By Rev.W.W. 
‘ ari h 
Cazatet, A.M. Pp. 28. London: Bosworts 
and Harrison. 


A cLever and useful pamphlet, from the pen of & 
gentleman who has made this lamentable defect his 
peculiar study. As it will be interesting to thou- 
sands who are suffering from the affliction of imper- 
fect utterance, it is deserving of notice. In the 
introduction, the author makes the following very 
just remark :— 

“ This defect of speech is a serious drawback to “= 
man entering life in any capacity. The clerical and medic? 
profession are thrown out of the stammerer's category’ 
so is the law, except in one or two of its branches; 4’ 
difficult to understand how, in other situations—® int 
army and navy—duties can he efficiently perform, ¢ 
in emergencies where, from want of controal over the rs 
of speech, no dependence can Le placed upon the tonget 
giving the word of command,” 
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Now, afier this fair statement of the case, he 
speaks of its cure, and says :— 


~ lie.,! »at n rkin 
# | discard the notion of medical treatment ever working 


” 
peere for the stammerer. 


fe then explains his owa remedigl theory, 
founded on a system originating ina careful ana- 
sis of the powers of articulation. T.e gives a 


’ 
. 


short account of the manner in which speech is pro- 
j, and then tells us that 


“The shole defect of stammering may be resolve] into a 
expression—the want of due equibbrian between 


ducec 


simple , 
rocafization aud articulation,” 

Then he proceeds as clearly as possible to explain 
his system of eure, and he concludes this explana- 
thon with the following cheering assertion :— 

“] have no hesitation whatever in stating, that all cases 
of this most painful affliction are within the pale of care ; 
bat the very nature of the defect increases with the lapse of 
years.” 
~ The pamplilet is cheap enough to be withia the 
fuancial Ijmit of all; and those who are suffering 
fom this painful defect should read it carefully, 
acd with great consideration, probably to their own 
material benclit. Mr. Cazalet evidently understands 
Wis subject, and gives his experieace and opinion 
iaa sensible and straighforward way, without 
juackery. 


THE RIVER 


Thad a vision in the silent night — 

Methought that on a lofty hill I stood, 

And saw beneath as ‘twere a mighty flood 
Carecring on,—with foam its waves were bright, 


And much I marvelled, what should mean this sight: 


But soon methought a shining angel came, 

Prom airy realms, and spake thus unto me :— 

“That mighty river which thou there dost see, 
Hath ‘Human Sorrow’ ever for its name— 
But leadeth oft to everlasting fame. 
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The Heiress of Vernon Hall. 1 Vol. pp. 394. 
London: James Blackwood, 

This tale is the history of a young lady who falls 
in love with a young gentleman who has already 
fallen in love with another person. However, le 
arranges matters comfortably, by transferring his 
affections from the one to the other—a beneficial 
change for him, inasmuch as the second is an 
heiress—“ the heiress,” in fact, of the story. The 


young gentleman, however, although his pocket is 


matcrially benefitted by the transfer he has ma- 


| naged, has not gaiucd much by the change, as the 
lady is senselessly jealous, and stupidly absurd in 


making him aware of her weakness in this respect, 
There is an episode in the middle of the story of 
more than one hundred pages, which scems to have 
little to do with the beginning and end of the tale, 
and merely serves to lengthen the book, and intro- 
duce an Italian young lady, who has “a cold, glassy 
eye” —as young ladies who are said to have “ cold, 
glassy eyes” are always possessed of the same 
characteristics, those of Mademotselle Monti, the 
lady in question, may be inferred by the deseription 
of her visionary orb. There is plenty of love in 
the buok—every one is falling in love with every 
one else—and very often with the wrong person~ 
which is a pity. 


OF SORROW, 


“And human spirits, tho’ thou seest them not, 

Are ever sailing o'er that billowy stream, 

And on some spirits joy doth never gleam ; 
But some thro’ it to blessedness are brought, 


Where to “ live’’ praises ever they are taught. 


‘Yes, mortal, tho’ that stream seems shadowed o'er, 
By melancholy cypresses and yews, 
Though it is coloured in most gloomy hues, 

It leadeth oft to lands where evermore 

The souls it heareth the Supreme adore.”’ 


So said the blessed angel, and ere long 


He with his snow-white pal n waved an adicu, 


And to the blue serene expanse he fle, 


While all the air around me instant rung, 


With echo of the melody he sung. 


POLITICAL 


sane 30th.—A telegraph of the India Mail 
“oes intelligence that on the 6th, Sir J. Outram 
ered the Goombece, and under the direction of 
“it Colin Canpbell, commeneed the siege of 

chuow. The victories of GeneralFranks aud 





J. G. T. 
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ary, were very decisive, causing a lossof 3,000 men 
to the enemy, and many guns. 

3lst.—-The Revenue accounts show a reduction 
of £4,452,250, aecounted for by the reduction of 
taxes; a total of £67,581,512; and an increase on 


“ General Sir Hope Grant oa the 23rd Febru- | the Customs and Excise. Consols have reached 
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974, and the bullion at the bank is expected to go 
over nineteen millions. The idea of a war with 


France begins to be deemed unreasonable, and not | 


the game of Napoleon, who, according to his rules, 


avs his cards well; but it has been a topic of too | 


much talk this week. 

April 1st.—The Americans rite that there must 
he war with the Mormons. At home tle month 
begins dull. 

2nd. Good Friday.—Very cheerless and eold. 

3rd.—The bullion at the Bank has decreased on 
the last week’s account by £109,898. There is a 
rumour of differences between Naples and Sardinia, 
and the Russians becin to threaten the Turks, 
who carry things with a high hand among the 
Christian ryots, as if to provoke chastisement. 

5th. Easter Monday.—Not the usual cliaracter- 
istics of spring, but a biting cold east wind. More 
detailed news from India, which gives Sir Colin 
Campbell 40,000 men before Lucknow, 

6th.—Except that the Easter weather becomes 
cooler, that the wind holds decidedly by the East, 
and the showers imprison holiday folks, nothing 
more needs to be noted. 

7th. —The weather is decidedly worse ; rain all 
day, and snow in many places at night. The de- 
mand for soldiers to liudia enor tinues, and HOO left 
vesterday, followed by 1,000 to-day. The pro- 
prietors of India Stock met and heard speeches 
against both the bills for the future of India. 
An able memorial lias been drawn up on the sub- 
ject, but ability is not equal to majoritics. The 
revolution in the management of Indian affairs 
painfully shows that now at least “knowledge is 
not power.” 

Sth.—-The snow of last night was extremely 
heavy in the upland districts of England and Scot- 
land, and has continued to fall during the morn- 
ing, Some of the railways are closed, All the 
hills of any great height are covered closely and 
deeply with snow. Perhaps the storm is the 
greatest that has occurred at this period of the 
spring for many years, It is not secoupanied by 


severe frost. During last night telegraphic ae- 


counts were received of the fall of Lueknow after 
severe fighting from the 6th to the 15th Mareh. 
At the latter date the mutineers were all abandon- 
ing the city in multitudes, and the greater part of 
it was in the hands of the British forces. An Arab 
chief wished to retake Aden onthe Red Sea. He 
was defeated on the llth March. 

%th.—Fuller details of the Indian war by tele- 
graph prevent the opinion that all is over w ith the 
fall of Lucknow. ‘The mutineers have escaped in 
Jarge numbers, aud although followed sharply by 
columns of cavalry and horse artillery under Briga- 
dier Campbell and Brigadier H ype Grant, yet 
many of them may suceeed in effecting a junction 
with some of the other armies of the mutineers 
who still hold ground in the upper provinces of 
Bengal. The accounts of the Bank of France 
show upon the month an increased stock of bullion 
by £1,800,000. The result will have a favourable 
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influence on the price of shares and the state of 
trade in Paris. 

In London an Italion named Giovanni Lanj vq 
to-day sentenced to death for the murder of 
Frenchwoman with whom he had passed the night 
in a brothel in the Haymarket, and strangled her iy 
the morning to obtain possession of ler jewellery 
part of which was traced to hin. He was appre. 
hended on the Thames, in a vessel in which he had 
paid for a passage to Monte Video. 

10th.—The accounts of the Bank of England 
for the week ending, on Wednesday the 7th currest 
show the first marked change for some time in the 
current of gold inwards. A reduction of £317.5}9 
occurred upon the week ; and the reserved notes 
had decreased by £480,450. The amount of byl. 
lion in the Bank of England—was £15,311,398, 
The amount in the Bank of France at the close 
of the last month was £15,213,210 leaving the 
difference in favour of the Bank of England, 
£3,098,1SS—to which, as the Bank of Franee 
stands for the whole of France, has to be ad. 
ded the bullion in the Irish and Secoteh 
banks, amounting probably to £6,000,000. Con. 
sols are quoted to dav at {5} to 96}—the redue. 
tion is caused by an uneasy fecling respecting the 
intentions of the Emperor of France and our re. 
lations towards that Sovereign. Orsint’s death 
causes sensation over Italy. For his family a large 
sum of money has been collegted. The horror of 
rendering the assassination of many certain to 
reach one Is forgotten. 

12th.—Dr. Bernard’s trial for complicity before 
the act in the erimes of Orsini, commenced this 
morning in London. The trial excites interest 
everywhere, but more perhaps in Paris than in asy 
other plare, 

Both Houses of Parliament met in the evening, 
and a curious scene occurred in the Commons. 
Lord John Russell stated that he thought « 
Government should proceed by resolutions on the 
Indian Government Bill. Mr. Disraeli was ate 
quainted, previously, with the intention of the 
member for London to make that prop sal, and 
prepared to comply with the suggestion ; he even 
went farther and said that his noble friend, from 
lis position in the house, was the best qualified 9 
draw a set of resolutions. Lord John Russel 
declined, and Mr. Disraeli promised to have 4 
series ready by the 26th. This proceeding of Lord 
Jolin’s defeated the hopes entertained by Viscount 
Palmerston and his party of defeating the Goveru- 
ment, 

13th.—The Commons oceupied all day until sit 
with the interminable subject of Tenant Comper 
sation and Right in Ireland. ‘The tenantry have 
doue everything for the Jand in some parts of Ire- 
land to bring it from a state of nature: but te 
landowners, as the original holders, claim 4; 
much as ifthe hunter who had killed a beast ™@ 
the prairie and thus earned the hide, came to o8f 
curriers and claimed the finished leather, with 
out any consideration for the intervening labo 
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that had made it ready forthe market. Lord Naas 


NARRATIVE. 


that the house would come to some decision | 


that day oD Mr. Maguire’s Bill, but the house 


sould not, for the much speaking of many mem- | 


hers. Su the debate was adjourned. Mr. Maguire 
ig, however, not one of those members likely to be 
disheartened or put down by obstacles. He is an 
intelligent and persevering representative, and will 
go through with the matter *‘ now or then.’ Dr. 
Bernard's trial has reached the close of the third 
day, and becomes interesting. 

‘4eh.—Lord Campbell’s libel bill was most un- 
ceremoniously thrown out of the Peers last night 
by a majority of 35 to 7. The bill had good points, 
periaps too good for the house, and yets its mem- 
bers seldom prosecute for a libel. In the Com- 
mons, Sir J. Trelawney proposed a_ resolution 
against Parliamentary corruption, pointing to the 
fact that lawyers were uble to take fees ostensibly 


for business in law courts, but really for the cx- | 


ercise of their influence in Parliament. The house 


did not entertain the resolution. 
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and that part of the case the Crown could have 
fortified by adducing two witnesses—Gomez and 
Rudio, who, if the jury had believed them, would 
have shown whether Bernard was conscious that 
the grenades or shells taken by him to Brussels and 


forwarded to Paris were to be employed in murder 


or in revolution; aud, whether, when he engaged 
Rudio to joiu Orsini, they contemplated a different 
procedure, and that this crime was the consequence 
of a sharp temptation or a sudden thought. 
16th.—Mr. James made a long address in fa- 


your of Dr. Bernard, in which he styled tke Empe- 


Hereafter the | 


opinion of a rising barrister in the Commons on | 
disputed points will be read with a remembrance | 


that it may be sharpened aud strengthened by a 
fee. In both houses a despatch received by tele- 
grap was read announcing the complete capture 
of Lucknow. 

15th. —The Duc de Malakoff arrived at Dover 
this day, and was well received. Whether he 
comes as a compliment or as a warning remains 
tobe seen. The French people generally have not 
yet got into the habit of loving us, and the Em- 
peror might do a less popelar thing than threaten 
us with invasion, for which it does not appear that 
we are well prepared. The ILouse of Peers were 
cecupied with a new bill to regulate the concession 
of passports and cheapen them; while the Com- 
mons talked long regarding lighthouses and Cham- 
vers cf Commerce, but did no more. ‘They merely 
talked; time is not precious there. The telegraph 


dongs further news from Lucknow, whieh appears | 


to have been entirely subdued on the 19th. Ac- 
cording to these reports only 2,000 sepoys perished 
during the siege. 


' apolause, in and out of court. 


ror of the French a despot, and told the jury not 
to fear the siz Aundred thousand bayouets with 
which they were threatened. The address was 
applauded in court, an unusual proceeding. The 
Attorney-General followed in a short reply, and the 
Court adjourned until to-morrow. ‘The Commons 
passed the Navy estimates, and were occupied 
during the previous part of the evening in minor 
matters; unless it be important to know that Vis- 
count Palmerston and the late Government had not 
prepared a Reform Bill. 

17th.—The jury in Dr. Bernard’s case, after 
the conclusion of the charge of the Lord Chief 
Justice, retired for an hour and twenty minutes, 
and returned into court with a verdict of not 
cuilty ; the aunouncement was received with great 
Dr. Bernard was 
re-committed on the misdemeanour first charged 
against him. The verdict will cause great excite- 


/ment on the Continent, but especially in France. 


‘The statement is doubtless er- | 


roneous, and yet it appears by far the larger num. | 


ver escaped. The arrangements contemplated by 


aud other generals in forcing their 
‘rough Central India. When the magnitude of 
the army opposed to Sir Hugh Rose near Jhansi 
came known, it was obvious that his foree could 
sof enter Qude for some time, aud the recovery of 
lacknow was effected. ‘Ihe evidence on Dr. 
Seraard’s trial was completed this evening. 
The interest felt on the subject deepens with the 
“vaucing week. The capital charge could be 
*spported only by the direct identification of Ber- 
‘ard, not with conspiracies and Orsini and bis 
Sow panions alone, for that was completely proved ; 
‘at with the particular object which their at- 
‘mpted on the 14th January, namely, murder ; 


wt Colin Campbell for inclosing them have failed | produce £300,000. 
‘rom the diilicultigs encountered by Sir Hugh Rose | 


columns | 


The misdemeanour being a bailable offence, Dr. 
Bernard will be set at liberty. 

18th.—The Budget was the business of the 
day, and tie Commons attended very fully to hear 
Mr. Disraeli’s way out of difficulties. It was sim- 
ple. ‘They had promised to pay old debts amount- 
ing to three and a half millions in the current year, 
which would leave a deficit of £4,990,000. The 
way to meet that was not to pay the debts, and 
still they remained short in £490,000, That 
balance against the nation he proposed to remove 
by equalising the duties on Irish spirits with those 
charged on English and Scotch ; and to procure a 
more favourable balauee he proposed a stamp duty 
on bankers’ cheques, which would, he reckoned, 
The budget is a general 
favourite everywhere, 

20th.—Dr. Bernard has found two securitics in 
£100, aud has been set at liberty. Some of the 
Paris papers exhibit irritation with the verdict. In 
the Commons, Mr. Cox’s motion in favour of tri- 
ennial Parliaments was rejected by 254 to 57. 
Technically, it was a motion for leave to intro- 
duce a bill. The instruction moved by Govern- 
ment to defranchise only such freemen of Galway 


as had accepted bribes, was carried against an 


amendment of Lord Palmerston by 152 to 121, 
The Government are willing to form as many com- 
mittees as possible. They employ members, and 
keep them out of mischief; 80, accordingly, they 


assented fully to Mr. Liddell’s motion for a select 
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committee on Indian railways. News from tlie 
United States run that Governor Brigham Young, 
of Utah, had notified the comma: nder of the United 
States forces that if they did not leave the country 
by the 10th March the Mormons would annihilate 
them. Muel fighting prevails in Mexico, but few 
red tl @ thre vl of the quarrel, 


people have maintal 
Such- 


. . ' P ’ , ' 

or can teil distinctly “whois wii »”’ there. 
° . ae P , bill - 

like is our mystification regarding Kansas bills in 
the U ited S: ates © yngress., In both cases, the 
fact is, by hard blows in enforcement « 
ret Sos | alnahlia that Q uarrel 
PCHUCTCE } pau’ Libs p | l . 

21.—The Commons on Cit 
day, and Disraeli was found in opposition to Lord 
John Manners—but after six o'clock had come 
and struck, there was no real progress made in Sir 
J. Trelawnev's bill. The Due de Malakoff, was 
icr by the Ih nD ‘rs of the United 
e Club, ia a style of great splendour, which 
was not blurred by any report of specclics which 
the French Ambassador could not understand, but 


took for granted—as conipiumentary. 


a See 
4 OPUbONS, 
‘ 


irci: rates oc ‘upied tue 


cntertaimned to dint 


ctorney General intimated tn the 
Commons that the Government would not pr eced 
in the prosecution against Dr. Bernard. Mr. 
Wise moved a resolution in the Commons, that all 


+ 


diplomatic salaries and peusions be paid by a 
special vote of the House ; it was opposed by the 


Government, and the two rit i] leaders of the Op- 
po ition ; yet it was O Hy re} cted by a vote of 
142 tollt. , committee w is app ited t ) luquire 


th 1 1) Tie val, Ww \V 1 t! i@ cousent of 


iif ythe destit: 
the Grovernmenut, of course, who will allow any 


numb t of cominittees: put there was a livisi mn 


in the case, and the « mittee was carric | hy \ 
Vu of }4y to 11) he L rd-Advy ite obtatue | 

to introduce a | for the improvement of 
{ Seotel: Uns tics; { rai tits f lii- 
creascd rics to Profess ud le apo! l- 
rit f asssistant Professors or Tutor 


louse of Commons this evening. Mr. Disraeli 


Was anxious to keep both his bill and lis resolutions 


[ndian Gio rament afl MG bu by hig drive to 
w choice by the Opposition, he — ped |i is bil, 
which was in reality Lo rd | yOTOU vh’s | Ul “s a id 
stuck to the resolutions, w! ch. are as like the bill 
istwi ] i fa y vit ( tthe ‘ id lat 
Is not cul 


Lhe Board of Frade retu 


ros show a decline in 


our exportati as contrasted with March, 1857, 
“ -? ~ . ' . t ’ ’ 

(if £11 MAL tin val Ic. } r tue three moutlis thy e 

d i { '$ £5,317,2 ) 


ed with speeches on reli- 
gious destitution in L = from which, h swever, 
it appeared that some ci 
ministe I 


J apron could spare 


» to Lie Suv irvs, "The i! ' cumb ot of one 


—_- ; , 
parish has ten resident families, and an income of 
} r ee iP aT — saend } 
£1,200 annually, or £120 per family, being proba- 
bly the highest sum paid in the world per 


24th.—More news teleg iphed from India— 
neither very good nor late. The dates are from 
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NAMRATIVE. 
























































Calcutta of te 25ed, and Lucknow of the 29 
March. The pursuing columns of thie army hal 
returned from their search after the flying met 
neers and sepoys. Their success is not Stated 


Oi the 23rd, General Sir Hope Grant Was q 
spatched to disperse one body of insurgents, wh 


= ‘ »* 


he effected, and captured seven of their guns: by: 
as this was accomplished on the same dag, it ma, 


be inferred that they were at no great distang 
from the capital. Rebels continued to be ey 
and shot in Luckuow. Among them the Prine 
Minister of the ex King Is mentioned. He y 
said to be the mainspring of the revolt. Another 
of Nana Sahib’s strongholds has been stormed - 
but asis usual in such cases, the Nana had es- 
eaped. 
Altogether the intelligenee is not encouraging. 
The accounts of the Bank of England show an 
improvement, ‘The stock of builion is now, 
ELS, 584,383; and of the reserved notes thie stock 
is £11,755,375. 
26th.—Giovannt Lani was executed this morg- 
ing for the murder in the Haymarket under cir. 
cunstanees of unusual atrocity. Karl Derby, since 
his acceptance of the Premiership, has been hunted 
by deputations, for all of whom he lias contrived to 
lave pleasant words ; but his patience was overset 
to day by a number of gentlemen who are railway 
shareholders, aud who called to say that they 
would like to have the cowntry divided into see- 
tions for the profit of their respective lines, on the 
French system, and to keep down opposition, 
because they cannot manage their own business. 
A very long debate occurred in the Commous oa 
India, from the tone of which we gather that there 
will be no legislation for India this year. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer withdrew his bill in 
favour of his own resolutions. The Government 
afterwards, in attempting to support the new regu- 
Jations of the late Government in reference to the 
admission of candidates for commissions, were de- 
feated by 217 to 177, a convincing proof to Mr. 
— that if he will steal the old clothes of the 
Whigs, he should look to their quality. 
27th. —A numerous body of p liticians are irri- 
tated this evening because the Pee ‘rs, as Was CX 
pected, by a majority of 119 to 80, struck the 
clauses relating to the Jews from the Oaths bill. 
Mr. King obtained leave to introduce ils bill for 
the exteusion of the county franchise to persous 
paying rents of £10. The present franchise 1s 
£50 for counties. From America it is stated that 
the Mississippi has inundated the lower regions 0a 
the river, causing much loss. An estimate has 
been made of £250,000 as the loss by a great fire 
at Christiana in Norway last week. 
28,—-Mr. Cairn’s bill for the collection of Aga- 
cultural statistics, was refused a second reading ia 
the Commons by a majority of 241 to 135; bat 
the discussion pretty well occupied the day. A 
Court Levee filled up the evening. At Paris the 
Government candidates liave been more succes 
ful than at the last election. 











